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bodying a federal income tax seems likely in the im- 
CHRONICLE mediate future. By a vote of 35 to 16 the Senate of 


House Approves Reciprocity.—The Canadian Reci- 
procity bill, to secure the passage of which Congress was 
called in special session, passed the House by a vote of 
265 to 89. Ten Democrats and seventy-eight Republi- 
cans voted in the negative. The bill was adopted with 
no amendments and in almost the same form in which 
it passed the House in the last session of the preceding 
Congress. More than thirty amendments were offered 
by Republican members when the reading of the bill by 
sections was taken up. Each amendment was defeated, 
generally on a viva voce vote, the practically solid Demo- 
cracy and half of the Republican membership sweeping 
everything before it. House leaders on both sides of the 
chamber had warned the body that the President’s reci- 
procity agreement must stand or fall as introduced, and 
that any change would nullify the work of the negotia- 
tors. The amendments proposed were designed chiefly 
to put various articles on the free list, the opponents of 
the measure apparently hoping thus to defeat it and also 
to put the Democrats in an embarrassing position by 
moving to insert various articles from the Democratic 
“free list bill,’ which is to be taken up this week. Re- 
presentative Lenroot, of Wisconsin, finally moved to 
append the entire Democratic “free list bill,” but this 
plan, too, was overwhelmingly defeated. 


Federal Income Tax Nearer.—The adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States em- 
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New York passed a resolution indorsing the measure. 
It was ratified also in the Massachusetts House of Re- 
presentatives by a vote of 130 to 69. Arkansas is now 
added to the States voting in the affirmative, as the pre- 
vious endorsement of the House has now been ratified 
by the State Senate. The Florida House of Representa- 
tives adopted the proposed amendment by a vote of 61 
to 4. To date the amendment has been approved by the 
legislatures of thirty states, and only five more are 
needed to make the requisite three-fourths of the forty- 
six states. The names of the States which have voted 
in favor of the amendment and of those that have voted 
against it are as follows: Affirmative—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin. Negative— 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, West 
Virginia. 


Sixty-ninth Regiment Celebration.—The Sixty-ninth 
Regiment of New York began on Sunday, April 23, the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the regiment’s 
departure for the Civil War. There was a commemora- 
tive servic®4n St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the afternoon, 
at which Archbishop Farley presided, and the Rev. 
Matthew Gleason, chaplain in the United States Navy, 
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delivered the sermon. Only twenty of the fourteen hun- 
dred in the regiment who answered Lincoln’s first call 
for volunteers still survive, and these honored veterans 
accompanied the column to the cathedral on Sunday. 
An added touch of sentiment was found in the fact that 
when the Sixty-ninth assembled fifty years ago to start 
for the seat of war it was Archbishop Hughes who pro- 
nounced the benediction on the men who assembled in 
and about old St. Patrick’s. On Monday night there was 
a review at the armory, at which the veteran corps acted 
as reviewing officers. The Sixty-ninth participated in 
many of the great battles of the Civil War, preserving 
its organization as the first regiment in the Irish Brigade, 
which was under the command of General Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher. 


French Heroes Honored.—<A granite shaft, erected by 
the general Society of the Sons of the Revolution to the 
memory of the French soldiers and sailors who, in 1781, 
laid down their lives in the cause of American inde- 


pendence, was unveiled at Annapolis, Md., on April 18. - 


President Taft and Ambassador Jusserand both made 
formal addresses. Representatives of the Sons of the 
Revolution from all parts of the country, the Society of 
the Cincinnati, the Maryland Historical Society and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, were in at- 
tendance. Among the guests were Miss Amélie de Pau 
Fowler, a descendant of the Count de Grasse, and the 
Count de Chambrun, attaché of the French embassy and 
a descendant of the Marquis de Lafayette. The monu- 
ment memorializes in particular those French troops 
under Lafayette and Rochambeau, who were encamped 
at Annapolis, and by their presence, in March, 1781, 
prevented the capture and sacking of that city. A num- 
ber of French soldiers and sailors died from their wounds 
or from disease, and were buried on the site of the pre- 
sent mounment. 


Mexico.— Minister of Foreign Relations de !a Barra, 
in an address to the Mexican Congress, declared that the 
mobilized American troops on the border were a con- 
stant menace to Mexico, for if at any moment the Wash- 
ington authorities became dissatisfied with the turn of 
affairs they could order an invasion. He thus implied 
that the dissatisfaction might be and 
founded on a mere pretext. ——-A Mexican traveler has 
commented severely on the shabby and outlandish ap- 
pearance of the Mexican regulars. Cavalrymen are be- 
ing recruited, but there seems to be no great effort to 
add to other branches of the service. The apathy of the 
government in enlisting troops is one of the most signi- 
ficant features of the revolution.——-Two voung Ameri- 
can filibusters, Blatt and Converse, who were in jail at 
Ciudad Juarez, have been released as an act of grace by 
President Diaz. There was some doubt whether they 


unreasonable 


were on Mexican territory when seized and whether they 
had not been conveyed as prisoners across American ter- 





ritory on their way to jail. The Chamizal dispute, which 
is still under discussion, gave rise to the uncertainty. 
The students of the government agricultural, medica! and 
mining schools in the capital went on a strike and re- 
fused to attend the lectures. The first complained of 
their building; the second, of their professors, and the 
third chimed in through sympathy. They gathered in 
threatening groups on the streets and were dispersed by 
the troops, some students being slightly injured. These 
same students made a patriotic demonstration when it 
was supposed that a Mexican citizen had been lynched 
in Texas; this counter demonstration points to a great 
change in their attitude towards their own government 
in its present difficulties. The Maderist attack on 
Ciudad Juarez was postponed while peace terms were 
being considered. Had it occurred, fatalities in El Paso, 
Texas, from stray bullets might have started a riotous 
demonstration against Mexico that the United States 
troops stationed there might not have been able to con- 
trol without much bloodshed. It is hoped that Madero 
has received assurances that will soon restore peace in 








Mexico. 


Canada.—Sears, the master of the Iroquois, lost off 
Vancouver, has been indicted for manslaughter. It ap- 
pears that the vessel's decks were encumbered with 
freight and that nothing had been put in the hold. More- 
over, it is said that Sears left the ship, abandoning his 
For some time there has. 





passengers to their fate. 
been a dispute between Manitoba and the Federal Gov- 
ernment regarding the province’s boundaries. The !atter 
proposes to give the former 6,000,000 acres of land and 
a yearly subsidy of $300,000 to settle it. The Harbor 
Commissioners of Montreal have contracted with 
Vickers Sons and Maxim for a floating dry dock of the 
first-class, with a lifting capacity of 25,000 tons. It is 
to cost $3,000,000, on which the Dominion Government 
guarantees 3% per cent. for 35 years. The Harbor 
Commissioners give 30 acres of reclaimed land. The 
contract for the Quebec bridge has been let to the St. 
Lawrence Bridge Co., composed of stockholders of the 
Dominion Bridge Co. and the Canadian Bridge Co., for 
$8,650,000——A_ parliamentary paper shows _ that 
Canadian railways own or control 6,755 miles of line in 
the United States and American railways, 1,473 miles in 
Canada.—_—The Quebec courts having decreed the 
nullity of a marriage of Catholics before a Protestant 
minister, according to Article 127 of the Code, which 
recognizes the marriage regulations of all denominations, 
Protestants, as usual, are busying themselves in this 
matter exclusively Catholic, and the Protestant Bishop 
Farthing preached a violent sermon calling for an appeal 
to the Privy Council. The lawyers, therefore, got to 
work next day and looked for the aggrieved party or 
parties, in whose behalf they might appeal. To their 
chagrin and the mortification of the Bishop, who seems 
to have spoken before he was sure of his facts, they 
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found that both parties were satisfied with their condi- 
tion under the law; and so the appeal fizzled out. 


Great Britain.—Four by-elections are about to take 
place in Liberal constituencies and one for a Unionist 
seat. The results will be watched with great interest as 
indicating the present feeling of the nation regarding 
the Government.——The decision of Justices Ridley and 
Channell in the Exeter election case has irritated the 
Liberals considerably. An attempt to override it in 
Parliament failed, since the Speaker decided that the 
House shou'd not interfere. Mr. Justice Channell fol- 
lowed the decisions of his brother judge, but declared 
that he had not his confidence that they were right. On 
the other hand he did not see that they were wrong.—— 
Mr. Athelstan*Riley’s treasure trove amounts to no more 
than a dozen guineas or so. Another sensational find, 
reported at the same time from the Norfolk coast, has 
been reduced to similar insignificance ——Winston 
Churchill brought suit for libel lately against a Unionist 
campaign speaker, who had repeated the rumor, often 
circulated, that Churchill had shown cowardice during 
the South African War, and had broken his parole. The 
action was undefended, and, as the plaintiff sought no 
damages, it was settled by an acknowledgment of the 
baselessness of the charge. The plague in India still 
increases in the United Provinces. It may interfere with 
the royal visit and the Coronation Durbar next Decem- 
ber. The battleship Monarch has just been launched 
in two days less than a year from the laying of the keel. 
As the boilers, funnels, a large part of the auxiliary 
machinery were in place, as well as much of the armor, 
the builders have outdone all previous feats in the way 
of quick building. Not so long ago such a vessel would 
have required three or four years to build. The 
direct line to Jamaica is to be restored. The colony 
abandons reduction of duty on foodstuffs to provide its 
share of the subsidy. Since the taking off of other 
direct steamers the banana trade with England has been 
interrupted almost entirely. 











Ireland.—An effort is being made to have the Customs 
and Excise under the control of the proposed Irish 
Parliament and not, as under the Home Rule bills of 
1886 and 1893, “imposed and levied by the Imperial 
Parliament only.’’ Out of a total revenue in 1908-09 of 
$46,250,000, the Customs and Excise Duties, nearly al- 
together indirect taxes, amounted to $28,105,000, or 
about 70 per cent. of the whole, so that if these are re- 
tained by the British government, Ireland would have 
no control over seven-tenths of its own revenue. Mr. 
Lough, M. P., who is supposed to know the mind of the 
Government, declared recently there could be no peace 
or progress in Ireland without financial autonomy. The 
Actuarial Committee would, he believed, in settling her 
financial problems, have regard to her present poverty 
and the great financial wrongs inflicted on her in the 
past. Emigration in 1919 reached 32,457, an increase 











over the previous year of 3,693, and equivalent to 7.4 
per 1,000 of the population. Nearly 90 per cent. were 
between the ages of 15 and 35. The largest number was 
from Ulster, 12,271, and the smallest from Leinster, 
4,258. The total emigration from Ireland since 1851 
was 4,187,433. The highest for any one year was 190,- 
322, in 1851, and the lowest 23,295, in 1908. Mr. 
Birrell stated in the House of Commons that $36,000,- 
000 had been advanced under the Land Purchase acts 
during the year, and over $160,000,000 since 1907. Some 
four hundred millions were advanced from 1903 to 
1907.——Mr. Asquith gave no information and promised 
none to the member who wanted to know whether Mr. 
Bryce had joined the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
Mr. Bryce being a Protestant, is ineligible to the A. O. H., 
but being an Irishman is qualified for membership in the 
Hibernian Society of Baltimore, in which men of any 
denomination who are Irish by blood or birth are eligible. 
——The department of Industrial Development has sent 
a Commission to Ireland to foster the tobacco industry 
which, in a limited area, has prospered beyond expec- 
tation. 


Italy—The man who attempted 
Peter’s, when interrogated about his motive, simply 
replied that he was an anti-cierical He wanted 
to kill tlhe Pope, but that not being possible, he 
fired at the first priest he saw. To do with 
the bad impression in the public mind, the authori- 
ties are giving out that the man is crazy——On 
April 20, Prince Arthur, of Connaught, arrived at 
Rome, as the representative of King George and the 
British people at the Italian Jubilee. A letter from the 
King congratulated Victor Emmanuel on the attainment 
of Italian Unity, and expressed the friendship of the 
British nation for the royal house and people of Italy. 
It is proposed to have the Peace Congress meet 
next autumn in Rome. Against this, Count Michel 
Tyszkiewicz, the President of the Society of the Friends 
of Peace of Kiew, protests. He bases his action on the 
fact that it will be insulting to Catholics to make the 
meeting an appendage to the Italian festivities, and 
would be ridiculous to assemble in a city that has been 
seized so recently by an armed force. The farcical 
trial of the Camorrists still continues to shock the 
world, and meantime a murderous vendetta, in which 
several people were killed, one of them in a church, is 
raging in the hamlet of Senerchia———At the Exposition 
in Rome, a fire broke out on the summit of Mount 
Mario, where the Ethnographical Section was making its 
The flames were communicated to the adjoining 
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Spain —Some uneasiness has been caused in govern- 
ment circles by the news that the secret treaty between 
Spain and France on the Morocco question has been 
stolen from the French archives. The disorders in 
Morocco and the possible need of dispatching Spanish 
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troops thither at an early date arouse gloomy forebod- 
ings about Spain’s immediate future. The Cortes 
have been prorogued until May 8, when President Cana- 
lejas will present his projected associations law for con- 
sideration and adoption, or rejection. 





Portugal.—Since the proclamation of the republic the 
public debt has increased by four million dollars. 
The Minister of Justice, Affonso Costa, in addressing 
the Grand Orient of Portugal, regretted that all people 
did not appreciate the justice with which the Braga ad- 
ministration was acting, and declared that the provisional 
government was endeavoring to establish the principles 
of l'reemasonry; he said that its action was not against 
religion, but against the Catholic Church, and was of the 
opinion that after the lapse of three generations Catholi- 
cism would cease to exist in Portugal. The adminis- 
tration has already published nearly two hundred decrees 
with the force of laws. One of the most important is 
that determining the qualifications for registering and 
voting at the approaching election of members of the 
Constitutional Convention. Voters must be twenty-one 
years of age; the conditions for enjoying the suffrage 
ire that they shall know how to read and write, or shall 
be heads of families. Among the disfranchised are all 
Portuguese by naturalization only; spendthrifts under 
guardianship; defendants in a criminal case; convicts 
and paupers, and those actually with the colors. A peti- 
tion for extending the suffrage to women was received 
and taken under consideration. The judges of election 
and the members of the returning boards will be named 
by the administration, which is confident of being sus- 
tained at the polls. With such precautions, its confidence 
seems well placed. The decree of separation be- 
tween Church and State was published on April 
21. The administration expects to obtain $30,090,- 
000 by the seizure of Church property. The 
French liquidation scandals are too recent to war- 
rant such an assertion. Though details have not ap- 
peared, it is said that the Portuguese bishops, with the 
exception of the Bishop of Oporto, who has already been 











«deposed and dispossessed, will receive life pensions. 


France.—Anarchy reigns in Morocco, and the French 
Government proposes to send four more battalions to 
reinforce the troops in Fez. The rebels are surrounding 
the capital. The Sultan’s army, in command of Captain 
Bremond, is attempting to reach Fez; but on April 12 
he telegraphed to Paris for more money and ammunition. 
Spain is planning to send troops. There are reports in 
France that the French and Spaniards are not in ac- 
cord.——The census of Paris makes known to the world 
that the great city has 2,884,986 inhabitants, a growth of 
124,225 since 1906. It is thus the third largest city in the 
world.——The Parliament gave no manifestation of 
s¢mpathy for the Italian Jubilee, and the reason alleged 
was fear of a Catholic manifestation. The French Am- 
bassador at Rome was consulted, and he advised the 





Government not to bring up the question unless they 
were sure of a unanimous vote-———On April 22, there 
was an unconfirmed rumor of the capture of Fez by 
the rebels. 


Germany.—Emperor William expressed his gratifica- 
tion upon receiving word in Corfu, where he is at present 
resting, of the intended visit of an American fleet to 
German waters. He approved, too, of a tentative pro- 
gram for the reception and entertainment of the fleet 
submitted to him. Among others these details of the 
program are mentioned. His Majesty expects to arrive 
at Kiel on the Hohenzollern, the royal yacht, on June 
21. During the festivities of the Kiel week a gala dinner 
will be given on the yacht in honor of the Americans, 
a formal banquet will be spread in the rooms of the Im- 
perial Yacht Club, at which, as well as at the splendid 
ball in the Marine Academy, the Americans will be 
specially distinguished guests. Following the receipt of 
the Emperor’s cordial note regarding the projected visit, 
the Foreign Office in Berlin addressed to the United 
States Embassy a formal note of welcome to the fleet, 
whose visit to Kiel during the last week of June the 
acting Ambassador has already announced. It is planned 
to have a squadron of German battleships sail from Wil- 
helmshaven to Kiel to meet the American fleet. This 
latter will be made up of the battleships Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, New Hampshire and South Carolina.—The efforts of 
prominent citizens of German Poland to be permitted to 
remove the remains of Cardinal Count Ledochowski from 
Rome and to inter them honorably in the princely church- 
man’s native land have finally been approved by Em- 
peror William. It will be remembered that the Cardinal 
died July 22, 1902, in Rome, whither he had gone to 
reside in 1876 after two years imprisonment to which 
the Prussian Government had condemned him, because 
of his energetic resistance to the anti-Catholic May laws. 
In mid-April 1874, the judges of the Court sitting in ec- 
clesiastical cases in Gnesen-Posen had presumed to expel 
him from his office as Archbishop of that city, and in pro- 
test against this action, as well as because of his dis- 
tinguished merits as an Archbishop, Rome had named the 
prelate, still in prison, a Cardinal of the Roman Church. 
——The Catholic Bishops of Prussia announce in a com- 
mon note to their people their purpose to hold a con- 
ference, at which all the prelates of the kingdom will be 
present, in Mayence during the coming August. The 
date of the conference coincides with that of the meeting 
of the Catholic Congress of Germany. 


Austria-Hungary.—Announcement is made _ that 
Emperor Francis Joseph will journey to Budapest early 
in May to take up his residence there for some weeks. 
During his stay in the Hungarian capital he will re- 
ceive King Peter of Servia. The visit of this latter 
sovereign will be accepted by all as an evidence that 
normal relations have been restored between the Empire 
and Servia. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Non-Catholic Americans and Religion 


Like Chesterton in “Orthodoxy,” I have made a great 
discovery in the province of the obvious. I am amazed 
that so many trained observers and hard thinkers have 
overlooked it, and that I stumbled on it, as a wayfarer, 
tripped up by some obstacle, falls upon a ledge of gold. 

For many years back the non-Catholic religious press 
and the ministers of all denominations have bewailed the 
supposed decay of religion among men. They have ac- 
counted for the devotion of Catholic men, as the effect 
of superstition, priest-control or fear, but as far as the 
men of the Protestant world are concerned, they are 
all but hopeless. It is said that they do not go to 
chur h, do not pray and that religion has ceased to be a 
living force in their lives. 

If you seek evidence of this contention among non- 
Catholic men, you will find it plentiful—at least it looks 
like evidence at first sight. You will find scores, even 
hundreds who casually remark: “No, I don’t go to 
church. I consider one religion about as good as an- 
other.” You will find many who never read religious 
books, who are unfamiliar with the Bible, except by 
hearsay. There is one statement in which nearly all 
these men will agree—that they are not religious. 

My discovery is this: The majority of these men are 
religious, though they are far from thinking so. They 
do more hard thinking about religion than do church- 
goers. They are more concerned about it than anything 
else in the world, except the work that gains them 
bread. Their main difficulty is that they are in a maze. 
Like Stephen Blackpool in “Hard Times,” they say: 
“Tt’s a great muddle.” 

They may be divided roughly into two classes: those 
who were brought’ up in the strict discipline of some 
sect, and those who have grown up without definite re- 
ligious training. In the first case, they have plumbed 
the shallows of the sect, and disgusted, have tried to 
put religion out of their lives, and failed. In the second, 
they have absorbed almost unconsciously an undigested 
mass of errors and ideas partly true and partly false. 
The printed matter which they read presents all sorts 
of objections to Christianity as a true and practical re- 
ligious system, but the thesis for Christianity has never 
been demonstrated to them adequately. Their creed is 
short; they believe there is a Supreme Being. 

These men, I am speaking now of serious and upright 
men who try to do their duty, are unhappy. As they 
grow older and the vision of death rises, they become 
more unhappy. I find that most of them formulate a 
sort. of practical code: to do what they think is right and 
let the future take care of itself. But this is a sorry 
solution of life’s problem and no one knows this better 
than themselves. They are morbid on this topic, like a 








man who has committed a crime and feels he must con- 
fess it to someone. When they are alone with you they 
want to talk religion. It is the great riddle and they 
hope to stumble on the answer. When a man is sure 
about his Faith, it is the last thing in the world he wants 
to talk about. But when a man is blundering here and 
there in his search for the Truth, it is hard to keep him 
from talking about it. 

The startling fact is, that these men, though they dis- 
play great ignorance of doctrine and history, have 
thought long and deeply on religion as a personal prob- 
lem. In spite of all appearance to the contrary, the 
one burning topic among non-Catholic Americans, be- 
sides politics, is religion. 

These hard-headed, successful men of the world can- 
not be fooled by sensational and posing preachers. They 
know that snatching the fag end of the latest fad or 
crime and ringing the changes on it, is not preaching 
the Gospel. They sense the falsity of the whole per- 
formance and are sick of it. Occasionally they will 
warm to some evangelist who seems to believe what he 
says, but they know it is emotion and not demonstration, 
and no real aid to them. 

Protestantism logically tends to absolute individualism 
in religion. That is one principal reason why Protestant 
men have ceased going to church. According to its 
tenets, a man may remain at home on Sunday and do 
more solid thinking about his soul than if he went to 
some meeting-house and listened to a minister trying to 
say something new. Non-Catholic Americans are too 
honest to go to church when they consider the whole 
service a sham. 

But to conclude from this that they have ceased to 
take an interest in religion, that it does not influence their 
minds and consciences, that they are contented material- 
ists, would be a great mistake. They have come to see 
that what has been presented to them as religion is a 
fraud, but they have nothing to take its place. They 
are looking for light, but are rather hopeless about finding 
it. So far from believing that non-attendance at meet- 
ing denotes a decay of religion among non-Catholic men, 
I am inclined to think just the contrary. It is like a 
forest fire that burns beneath the surface, or a river that 
drops into a chasm and becomes subterranean. 

They are frankly disgusted with Christianity as it has 
been presented to them: its lack of authority, its empti- 
ness, its unpracticalness, and yet they cannot get it out 
of their heads that somewhere there is real Christianity. 
They know almost nothing about the Church, and Cath- 
olics are proverbially loath to inform them. Indeed, it 
requires a Catholic who knows human nature very well, 
especially Protestant human nature, to give them any 
real information. 

Indeed, there is a great field here for the right sort 
of missionaries. When you think of it, what a tribute 
it is to the Church and what magnificent humility it 
evinces that men of no specific religious denomination 
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will sit down and tell a priest things they would not tell 
their own brothers. Yet it is no uncommon experience. 
| imagine every priest recalls many such instances. They 
are interested in religion, and almost boyish in their 
curiosity and honesty. They delight in talking with a 
priest who meets them half-way, and only God knows 
what grace may be given on such occasions. 

lt is a great pity that so many are practically in- 
sulated from opportunities to quicken the promptings of 
their better nature: that the Church sweeps on in her 
great work and can do so little for them. I know of no 
class of men in the world who have finer traits than 
hundreds of non-Catholic Americans I have met. They 
are tied down by wives, families and work. They are 
sick and tired of chanticleer parsons, and the sort of 
thing that goes for religion with their acquaintances, 
and the burden of life is heavy. 

I feel that many, if they were free to do so and had 
the courage, would call on some priest of their ac- 
quaintance, some priest who had taken the trouble to 
be friendly and patient with them, and say: “See here, 
Father, I am sick of these imitation religions and am 
getting old. I don’t know much about the Catholic 
Church, but I know enough to see that it is worth all 
the others put together. I want to be a Catholic.” You 
may call this far-fetched, if you will, but I think the 
average priest who has seen much of non-Catholics will 
agree with me. 

However, this is not the question. It is: 
Catholic Americans as a class irreligious? Tired of 
Protestantism? Yes. Sick of cant? Yes. A bit 
cowardly about profession? Yes. But irreligious? 
Not a bit of it. There is more real religion and respect 
for the Catholic Church in the non-Catholics of any 
state in the Union than people imagine. 

C. W. Coins. 


Are non- 


The National Charity Conference * 


Those who make the retreat of St. Ignatius (and their 
number is becoming large, thanks to the work of the 
Laymen’s Retreats), know that it begins invariably with 
the consideration of the end of man, the end of creatures, 
the rule for the use of these and the need of indifference 
to carry Gut that rule. This exercise is called the founda- 
tion, and no one ever dreams of omitting it. Outside 
the Church the case is different. We read of retreats 
in which nothing is said of the foundation, of sin the 
result of ignoring it, of hell the punishment of sin. Beau- 
tiful things are brought out about the consecrated life, the 
social mission of the clergyman, etc., but to little purpose, 
since the foundation has not been laid. One of the essen- 
tial differences between the Catholic Church and its imi- 


*First National Conference of Catholic Charities. Proceedings 
published by direction of the Executive Committee. Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 





tators is in their view of the foundation. To the Church 
it is a reality. Resting immovable upon the Apostolic 
foundation with Christ the chief cornerstone, it refers 
continually to it in all its undertakings. The imitators, 
for whom it is only a word, follow their own ideas making 
them the measure of their works, 

Instinctively then, the first National Conference of 
Catholic Charities busied itself with foundations. Its or- 
ganizers chose most wisely as the subject of the first 
formal address, “The Ideals of Catholic Charity,” which 
was handled most excellently by Judge O’Doherty, of 
Louisville. He brought out the fundamental] distinction 
between charity and philanthropy, showing the former to 
be supernatural, the putting into execution of the great 
commandment of the love of God and of our neighbor, 
with God as its final term. He reminded his hearers that 
Catholic charity has no notion of abolishing poverty and 
suffering. Its duty is to mitigate and relieve these as far 
as possible, and above all to sanctify them. 

Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock of New York spoke on the 
“Developing of the Social Conscience.” Recognizing that 
the working-classes are discontented, that they have legit- 
imate grievances, and that their power to apply some 
remedy is growing daily, he asked what should be the 
attitude of Catholic members of society towards these 
facts? Quoting Hilaire Belloc’s address at the English 
Catholic Congress, held a few weeks before, he stated 
that outside the Church the relief proposed is either the 
exaggerated paternalism of the Servile State, in which 
public authority, directly or by compelling the great 
capitalists to it, would provide for the workingman’s every 
need, thus making capital more and more powerful and 
reducing labor to pupillage; or e'se Collectivism, which 
would put both capital and labor into the hands of the 
Socialistic State. Both methods are unchristian, since 
both cramp man’s individual development and abridge his 
natural dignity. Then, stating the obvious fact that the 
Church has no special economic theory for to-day any 
more than it had for the past, he concludes that it pro- 
poses as the remedy of all our evils the everlasting prin- 
ciples of justice which give everyone his due, and as the 
practical means of applying them, the religion revealed 
by Christ. He confirmed his argument by the words of 
the Bishop of Northampton to the English Congress, who 
called attention to this fundamental principle, that the 
bond between Christian faith and Christian charity is 
essential, not accidental, and that if it be severed, charity 
perishes, and with it all hope of social regeneration. 

Fathers A, P. Doyle, C.S.P., John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
and a Franciscan Father discussed in special papers the 
most important question of the relation between poverty, 
and the loss of faith and the neglect of its practice. They 
had collected data on the subject, and their conclusion 
was, as was to be anticipated, that in itself poverty is 
never the cause of either the one or the other, but that, 
on the contrary, under the growing burden of poverty, 
faith becomes stronger and stronger to bear it. On the 
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other hand, it is too often the occasion of both, inasmuch 
as the poor are peculiarly exposed to proselytizing, to 
the vices of the streets, to the attraction of unchristian 
social theories and of cheap infidel and immoral literature, 
to the neglect of Mass, through lack of decent clothes and 
of money for the collection. Hence the need of pro- 
tecting them against all these dechristianizing agencies, 
or, in other words, of promoting practically the Catholic 
life among them. 

While discussing “The Problem of Dependency,” Mr. 
Robert Biggs, of Baltimore, touched the grave question 
of methods, comparing those of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society with those of organized secular humanitarianism. 
No one can deny that the question deserves most serious 
consideration, and Mr. Biggs gave thoughtful suggestions 
which will help in its solution. The audience seemed to 
feel that he put Catholic methods in the worst light and 
secular methods in the best. Since, however, he was not 
a hostile critic, but was laying the foundation of an in- 
quiry into how we can improve our own system, that 
is not to be counted altogether a fault, as the contrary 
way might lead us to be satisfied that there is nothing to 
amend. The question has been started. The fact that 
our charities are being organized as they have not been 
hitherto, and the institution of the Conference will bring 
its solution. The supernatural principles laid down in 
this, to be the guide of all future meetings, will save us 
from falling into the disastrous error of all secular or- 
ganizations, that charitable work is to be judged ex- 
clusively by its material results. 

Mr. Bigg’s paper raised another question, viz.: How 
far should Catholics cooperate with Protestants and sec- 
ular humanitarian organizations. This has to be faced 
and decided. On the one hand, the danger of unre- 
stricted cooperation is obvious. It may mean an implicit 
denial of Catholic principles by both workers and those 
for whom they work, leading to their exp‘icit rejection. 
On the other hand, we live amongst men and women not 
of the Faith, and a policy of rigid abstention seems im- 
possible. The regulations of the Holy See for other 
countries will be a safe guide in this difficult matter. 

In 1909 the Italian Unione Economico-Sociale proposed 
to modify the open Catholicity of its statutes in order to 
draw to itself associations inspired with only the general 
notion of Christian justice. This the Pope would not 
tolerate. The Christian associations of Italy, he said, 
must be openly and decided'y Catholic, as becomes so- 
cieties born and grown up under the shadow of the 
Church. His views with regard to France are clear from 
his condemnation of the Si/lon; and any misunderstanding 
of them is made impossible by the formula he gave to 
a French pilgrimage (16 April, 1910): “Neither forsake 
the fellowship of our own, nor set foot in the camp of the 
adversary.” In both countries these rules are being fol- 
lowed strictly. 

Turning to Germany we find a difference. Some twelve 
years ago organizations of workingmen were formed to 





protect their rights in the economic order. According to 
the decision of the Congress of Mainz, they were intercpn- 
fessional, including Catholics and Protestants on the gen- 
eral basis of Christianity, and to-day they number 260,000 
Catholics and 40,000 Protestants. Unhappily some, on the 
pretext that economic questions are to be settled by natural 
law only, so reduced the influence of Christianity that 
their spirit became rather indifferentism. The bishops of 
Prussia condemned this error, pointing out that as the 
Christian religion introduces into the life of man special 
obligations which natural law can touch only in general, 
associations, even though directed to the solution of econ- 
omic questions must be animated with Christianity. Con- 
sequently not a few turned against the interconfessional 
associations and formed others exclusively Catholic. Then 
came quarrels and recriminations. The report went 
abroad that the Holy See was on the point of condemning 
the interconfessional societies. But last December Car- 
dinal Fischer on his return from Rome denied this, as- 
suring his hearers that the Sovereign Pontiff’s wish was 
to conserve them but to remove their defects. A letter 
from Pius X soon afterwards confirmed this. His idea 
was that both classes of associations should continue to 
do each its own work in its own territory in the interests 
of religious and civil life. 

In Catholic countries, then, where what is not Catholic 
is hostile to religion, no cooperation is to be allowed: in 
mixed populations this same regulation does not hold. 
With regard to Germany, it must be noted that the inter- 
confessional associations originated with Catholics, that 
their membership is overwhe'mingly Catholic, and that 
the direction of them is efficaciously in Catholic hands. 
The contrary is the case with us. The associations with 
which there is question of our cooperating are, both as 
regards membership and administration, entirely in Prot- 
estant or secular hands. With ué, too, social work is 
very widespread. There are associations for providing 
the poor with corporal goods, such as baths, playgrounds, 
summer outings, etc., and these may be administered in 
a purely philanthropic spirit, or they may be made the 
means of proselytism. In the latter case cooperation is 
impossible, but what of the former? The same is true of 
temperance societies, refuges for friendless girls, ete. 
Then there are associations for the removal of public evils, 
physical or moral, as the anti-tuberculosis societies, and 
societies for removing public scandals from the streets, 
which, on the one hand, give less occasion to a spirit con- 
trary to Catholicity, and of which, on the other, the object 
can be obtained only by the united efforts of all good 
citizens. Evidently Catholics may join with Protestants 
and Infidels to drive away the purveyors of iniquity, 
though they may be obliged to refuse to cooperate with 
them in supporting refuges and gymnasiums, even though 
these are only negatively opposed to our religion. These 
matters must be considered by the Conference sooner or 
later. The decision in such vital questions belongs to 
those whom the Holy Ghost has set to rule the Church 
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of God, without whose direction, or at least approval, 

neither individual nor association may undertake either 

alone or in cooperation with others any social work. 
HEeNry Woops, S.J. 


A Work of Providence 
I. 


Every German Catholic who loves his religion and 
his fatherland can or rather should cry out: “Blessings on 
the heads of Ludwig Windhorst and Franz Brandts,” the 
one because of his grand ideal, the other because he 
converted that ideal into a reality. These two men,— 
Windhorst with a marvelous gift to pierce the veil of 
the future and to know its needs; Brandts, with a supreme 
talent for organization, and a devotion as unselfish as 
it was tireless—were in the hands of Providence to 
plan and to build an institution which should meet the 
dangers of the day as no other could. Windhorst was 
the architect, Brandts was the builder, and the institu- 
tion is none other than “Der Volksverein fur das 
Katholische Deutschland,” and without it the Catholics 
of C -many might to-day be as helpless and as rudderless 
as are their coreligionists in neighboring France. 

Even a superficial observer of affairs in modern Ger- 
many must come to the conclusion that Church and 
State are seriously threatened by a growing immorality 
and a spirit of revolution. Another fact that stands out 
prominently is that the Catholics with their splendid 
hierarchy and Church societies, and with their strongly 
intrenched party organization, are the only power in the 
empire that is making a vigorous resistance to the ele- 
ments of moral and political disintegration. At the last 
national elections the Socialists polled the largest vote, 
over three and a quarter millions, and next to them in 
numbers was the Catholic Centrum, with one million less. 
The ten remaining parties or factions together counted 
about as many votes as the two leaders. On account of 
the opposition of the Socialists, the government can do 
next to nothing without the Catholic support in the 
German Parliament. From the religious point of view, 
the church-going Catholics easily outnumber the actual 
church members of all the sects together and, as in 
America, so in Germany, the Protestant pastors are pro- 
testing against empty pews. 

Nevertheless, the position of Catholics is not without 
danger. They are systematically opposed—it might al- 
most be said, persecuted—by many powerful forces, 
which among themselves are at variance with one an- 
other, but like Herod and Pilate of old, they become 
friends again on this issue. The Conservative Protest- 
ants in the “Evangelical League” still dream dreams 
about Roman supremacy and German subjection. The 
Liberals and the Socialists alike attack, but from different 
angles, the very fundamentals of Christian dogma and 
morals, the Liberals scattering their poison among the 





cultured and better classes; the Socialists spreading 
doubt and hatred among the laborers and the poor. 
Just as in society and at the club, so in the factory and 
in the wirtshaus religion is discussed, which means in 
most cases, the Catholic Church condemned and the 
Roman Pontiffs reviled. 

It will amaze Americans to know that it is not unusual 
for a Catholic workman to be attacked by his fellow- 
workmen on such involved questions as the Bull of Pope 
Boniface VIII, “Unam Sanctam,” on the power of the 
Pope over temporal sovereigns, or the Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX and the temporal power of the Church. The 
Inquisition, St. Bartholomew’s Eve, papal infallibility and 
even predestination have been “settled” for all times and, 
of course, at the expense of the Catholic Church. As 
in the past, so at present, the Holy See is always in error 
—it cannot move or deliver an utterance that does not 
immediately attract the attention and consequently the 
condemnation of Liberals and Socialists of every degree. 

The anti-Catholic press,—and its number is legion,— 
devotes column after column to such strictly Catholic 
topics as the First Communion decree, or the anti- 
Modernist oath, or again the rights of parish priests. 
As a consequence these become questions of the hour, 
and even find their way into the heated debates of the 
Reichstag. Plentifully fed by their press, the Liberal 
and Socialist “thinkers” sally forth with their “data and 
arguments,” and the first inoffensive Catholic that crosses 
their way becomes the target of their abuse, as well as of 
their newly-acquired “history” or “theology,” as the case 
may be. This unfortunate state of affairs has its effect 
on not a few Catholics, and the writer met more than 
one case where elderly and even pious ladies “regretted 
the Borromeo Encyclical,” or thought that “perhaps the 
Pope went too far in his Frequent Communion decree,”’ 
or wondered “how anyone could defend the order to ex- 
clude newspapers from the seminaries.” 

It is no exaggeration or pessimism to say that to-day 
a silent Kulturkampf is being waged in Germany, more 
insidious and therefore perhaps more dangerous than its 
predecessors of the seventies. Faith and morality are 
everywhere assailed from a thousand presses and from a 
thousand platforms, now in the form of a Socialist Cal- 
endar or of a scientific review, now from the impro- 
vised rostrum of a labor-meeting, or from the dazzling 
stage of the theatre. Faith is assailed by rationalism in 
all its forms and morality by all the powers together. 
The bookworld, with its avalanches of literature and 
science, history and criticism, is, for the most part, a 
disguised rationalism, or specifically anti-Christian and 
anti-Catholic. The watchword is “Ruin the morals and 
faith will follow.” Verily the German Catholic of to- 
day must be made of stern stuff—loyal and true. 

But God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and so 
in due time He raised up a Windhorst and a Brandts 
and gave to the German Catholics a “Volksverein” to 
equip them for the war, to direct them in the battle and 
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to teach them how to profit by the victory. Windhorst, 
towards the close of his life, following in the almost 
forgotten steps of Bishop Ketteler, was determined that 
a society should be founded, which should embrace every 
loyal Catholic in the Fatherland, with the purpose of 
bettering their social and economic conditions, and 
thereby effectively to strengthen their political and reli- 
gious status among their fellow-countrymen. After 
many conferences and more difficulties, at Cologne, on 
October 24, 1890, in the shadow of the great cathedral, 
the “Volksverein,” the pride of Germany and the ad- 
miration of the Catholic world, came into being. 

At Windhorst’s suggestion, Herr Franz Brandts was 
elected President of the new organization, and during 
the next month a call to action was sounded throughout 
the country. Brandts was a manufacturer of Miinchen- 
Gladbach, and naturally that place became the society’s 
first headquarters. Though in an out of the way corner 
of the empire, M. Gladbach seemed not unworthy 
of the honor, for being the German Manchester, it 
offered a vast laboratory for every experiment in the 
modern “Sociale Frage” (social question). But it was 
another reason that made Brandts the first president of 
the Volksverein and Miinchen-Gladbach its first centre. 
Back in the seventies, Herr Brandts realized the need 
of social reform, and like a practical man, he began at 
home, in his own factories and with his own workmen. 
These efforts soon attracted attention and M. Gladbach 
was distinguished as the pioneer city of German 
cooperative industry welfare. 

By degrees Brandts interested others in his work, and 
eventually organized the association “Arbeiterwohl”—a 
body of Catholic social thinkers and workers, which 
agitated for legislative reforms, for a better understand- 
ing between capital and labor, and as its name indicates, 
was especially active in introducing better conditions into 
workshops. Brandts’ factories led the way; here were 
fair wages, protection of life and limb, health regulations, 
insurance and savings banks, and above all the personal 
service of Brandts himself. But that was not all; soon 
this model employer turned his private park into a play- 
ground for the children of his employees, converted the 
entire first floor of his own mansion, called “St. Joseph’s 
House,” into a day-nursery, a recreation hall and a dining 
room, where warm meals are served at very moderate 
prices. Closely associated with Brandts in these reforms 
and in the progress of “Arbeiterwohl” was its General 
Secretary, Dr. Franz Hitze, a priest and a practical 
sociologist of the first rank, who as a member of the 
Reichstag and of the Prussian Diet, has done more for 
labor laws than any other man in Germany. Thus 
Brandts and Hitze agitated for social reforms along 
sound Christian principles from the seventies to the nine- 
ties, when “Arbeiterwohl,” tried with years of experience 
and strong with deserved success, formed the ground- 
work of the new and mightier “Volksverein.” 

“His Little Excellency,” as Windhorst was affection- 





ately called, knew the value of “Arbeiterwohl,” and 
hence he turned to Brandts and to Hitze, counting on 
their experience and enthusiasm to lead the new enter- 
prise to success. Events have proven that this con- 
fidence was not misplaced. Windhorst wished the 
“Volksverein” to be his last testament to the German 
people, and he was singularly fortunate in his executors. 
After twenty years Brandts is still at the head of the 
“Volksverein” and. Hitze is still his counsellor and 
friend, his “fidus Achates.” As the work grew, Brandts 
wisely. gathered younger leaders around him, men 
trained in every phase of their work, such as Pieper, 
Hohn and Brauns, who are to-day the guiding spirits of 
the mighty organization. 
FREDERICK SIEDENBURG, S.J 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


CONDITION OF THE CHURCH IN THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


After a voyage round the world, the Rev. Father M. 
Kennelly, Jesuit missionary in China and regular corres- 
pondent of America, has returned to Shanghai. Before 
leaving San Francisco he discussed freely the condition 
of the Church generally in the Chinese empire, and gave 
an interesting talk on the Catholic missions and the re- 
form movement now going on in that country. For the 
following account we are indebted to the San Francisco 
Monitor :— 

According to Father Kennelly the rapidly growing 
Catholic population of “hina is now ministered to spiritu- 
ally by forty-five bishops and twenty-one hundred priests, 
nearly half of which number are native Chinese. One 
and a half million souls converted to the Faith is the 
record to date of the missionaries of the Church among 
the followers of Confucius. There are six thousand ele- 
mentary schools conducted under Catholic auspices in 
the Flowery Kingdom, in which upwards of two hundred 
thousand pupils receive an industrial and manual 
training. The outlook for the Church in China is un- 
usually bright, but even so, there is a tremendous task still 
ahead of her, and many sacrifices and much labor are yet 
to be endured. 

Father Kennelly has been attached to the mission of 
Shanghai for a quarter of a century, and is the only 
English-speaking Catholic missionary in the province of 
Shanghai and one of the ten in the Chinese empire. 

“We are frequently asked if we are making progress 
with our work among the Chinese,” he said. “We have 
averaged 100,000 converts yearly for five.years. In my 
own mission at Shanghai, we have 160 Jesuit priests aided 
by 40 native Chinese priests, and have about 200,000 
Catholics, or as many as the total number of converts 
to other denominations in the whole empire. 

“What may we hope for in the future as regards this 
great work? We have perceived that the Gospel is favor- 
able to the Chinese, and that it was made for him as it 
was for the other nations. The truths of the Church 
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will never disturb the peace of mind of the Chinaman. 
The 100,000 annual converts are pledges of the popularity 
of the Catholic faith among the Chinese. At present the 
missionaries are protected by a treaty with the govern- 
ment, but I think that the time will soon come when 
China will follow the example of other countries and 
grant full peace and toleration to our Faith.” 

Dealing with political, social and economic conditions 
in the Chinese empire, Father Kennelly declared that the 
great “reform” movement was the paramount issue in 
China at the present time. The fact that China has ex- 
perienced an awakening is not to be doubted, he said, 
although the readjustment of a nation of the tremendous 
populationsof China, wedded, as it has been, to antiquity 
for centuries, must needs be a task that will occupy many 
years. However, it was Father Kennelly’s belief that the 
next quarter of a century would witness a revolutionizing 
of Chinese ideas, so that the people would look toward 
the future instead of the past. 

The establishment of a modern educational system is 
one of the most important of the means which the new 
China is employing toward erasing the effects of the 
ancient civilization. Up to the present time, however, 
there has been much difficulty in introducing the technical 
and higher forms of education through the lack of efficient 
teachers. To remedy this condition the imperial govern- 
ment is sending out annually hundreds of young Chinese 
students to the schools of other countries. 

In building her railroads China has absolutely refused 
to accept foreign capital or submit to foreign control. 
She wishes to build her own transportation lines and ac- 
complish other great enterprises all by herself. This is 
because she dreads foreign interference and the compli- 
cations which she has experienced in the past. Two years 
ago China made the promise to exterminate the opium 
evil in ten years. She has proceeded, as far as possible, 
to prevent the cultivation of the opium poppy, and to stop 
the sale and the use of the drug throughout the empire. 

Father Kennelly says that if there is a “Yellow Peril” 
it exists in the commercial competition of China in the 
future. He predicts that in time to come China will be 
the strongest rival of the United States as a commercial 
and manufacturing nation. 





seco 

In Holland every year there is a silent and solemn pro- 
cession—it is called the stille omgang—which proceeds 
through the streets of Amsterdam, and after returning 
to the starting point disbands, the different divisions 
withdrawing to the various churches. This year the pro- 
cession assumed enormous proportions. The participants 
assembled at 5 o’clock in the morning. It was made up 
exclusively of men, who first went to communion in the 
parish churches. In the afternoon a great meeting was 
held in the Paleis voor Volksvlijt, where vigorous 
speeches were made by distinguished men expressing 
their loyalty to the Pope and protesting against the 
spoliation of which he was the victim. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


Spanish Liberalism, Illiteracy and the Church 


Tortosa, Spain, April 8, 1911. 

The religious question is again growing acute in Spain. 
At the same time the versatile anti-Catholic press agents 
continue to inform the foreign newspaper world that the 
Radical Liberal programme, and especially the borrowed 
French Association Law, is a move to weaken Catholic 
Church influence, which in Spain, they say, is opposed 
both to primary education and to solid secondary edu- 
cational work. These writers give to the foreign press 
the high figure of 63.78 per cent. of the 1900 census of 
illiteracy in Spain, and, without explanation of figures 
or facts, cast the blame upon the Church. 

The second volume of the official census of Spain in- 
forms us that this 63.78 per cent. includes as illiterates 
even babies in their mothers’ arms. In other words, 
Spanish official illiteracy begins at birth. Hence, the in- 
justice of offering this 63.78 per cent. as a basis for com- 
parison with countries where official illiteracy begins 
only at ten or eleven years of age. That the figures of 
the 1900 census of illiteracy were high, no Catholic Span- 
iard denies. However, they may reasonably object that 
the facts in regard to this illiteracy are deliberately 
misrepresented; that a school census of approximately 
2,000,000 children in municipal schools and 350,000 in 
the private schools of the country during the late Con- 
servative administration should be entirely ignored or 
falsely attributed to Liberal, anti-Catholic zeal for edu- 
cation. All Catholic Spaniards admit that in some prov- 
inces the figures for illiteracy were appallingly high; in 
others, such as the fervently Catholic Basque country, 
with its difficult native language, they may well point 
to the low per cent. of illiteracy, especially since these 
low figures represent in general a mastery of two widely 
distinct languages, Basque and Castilian. That Catholic 
Church influence is responsible for the low figures in 
these latter provinces is undeniable; that it is not re- 
sponsible for the high figures in other provinces is a 
truth easily confirmed by anyone who will read the 
ecclesiastical history of Spain during the past century. 

It is a story of battles with unjust Liberal and Radical 
legislators, of confiscation of the Church’s property, ex- 
pulsions of her teaching orders and congregations, and of 
open violence and oppression. To save what was left from 
the wreck of years of unjust persecution, Pius IX drew 
up, with the ministers of Queen Isabel, the Concordat 
of 1851. For the spiritual welfare and peace of the na- 
tion the Church relinquished her claims to confiscated 
ecclesiastical property sold by the government. The 
personal wealth of many of the Liberal party, which is 
again attempting to persecute the Church, had its begin- 
ning in this confiscated property. Though the Con- 
cordat promised peace, the years following were again 
years of sad trial for the Church, and 1855 brought new 
and strenuous anti-Catholic legislation. From then on 
to 1868 we find the Church passing through the first 
stages of the period which was to have its climax in 
the terrible days of the atheistical Republican uprising, 
with its murders of priests and destruction or confiscation 
of churches and Catholic schools. From 1868 to 1875 
Spain was in turn ruled by every conceivable form of 
government, all hostile to the Church. It was during 
this period of civil wars that educational work in Spain 
was practically destroyed. The Spanish historian, La 
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Fuente, tells us that “liberty of education was converted 
into the anarchy of ignorance.” It was fully 1880 be- 
fore affairs were back in their normal state. What the 
Church’s influence did during the twenty years follow- 
ing the days of trial the above quoted census of 1900 tells 
us; what the Liberal group, which is now planning per- 
secution for the Church, failed to do is also vividly told 
in the same census. 

The figures which we give may be verified in the 
volumes of the official Spanish census of 1900. The 
detailed census of 1910 has not yet been published. In 
our test we limit ourselves to those provinces which 
afford an incontrovertible basis for comparison. ‘That 
the hundreds of convent and private ecclesiastical! 
schools in the provinces of Madrid and Barcelona, and 
the labors of parish priests and zealous sodalities in these 
provinces were greatly responsible for the reduction of 
illiteracy to 22.25 per cent. and 39.68 per cent., respec- 
tively, for all over six years, is undeniable. The three 
provinces Alava, Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya compose the 
3asque country, which with Navarra forms the most 
fervently Catholic part of Spain. It is of interest to 
note that Canalejas was the representative of Alicante in 
the Cortes; 61.22 per cent. is found in this electorate. 


Province in which Catholic Provinces in which Liberal 
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Who is responsible for illiteracy in Spain? Certainly, 
not the Church. 

We will now take another interesting view of the case. 
In the capitals of these same provinces where educa- 
tional opportunities should abound, we may examine 
with profit what the Church and the Liberals may each 
claim for their respective influence. We present data 
from the same 1900 census of the percentage of illiterates 
between ten and twenty years of age or, in other words, 
of those born since 1880, when the Church was again 
able to use her religious teachers and thus exercise to a 
greater extent her influence’ in the capitals of these fer- 
vent provinces. The percentage of illiterates over twenty 
years of age, which we place in the second column, will 
show more clearly what effort was made to educate the 


young: 








Capitals of Above Catholic | Capitals of above Liberal 
Provinces. Provinces. 
Illiterates. 10to20 Over Illiterates. 10 to 20 Over 
Yrs. 20yrs. Yrs. 20yrs. 
WN hig secs 8.73% 16.58% | Jaén .........6 71.10% 57.69% 
San Sebastian.. 7.36 27.43 Murcia: . 12.0.) 70.63 65.53 
Bilbao .........12.57 23.22 Malaga ........56.82 56.53 
Pamplona ...... 11.29 23.87 Granada .54.67 53.85 
NEE. ecco 14.16 22.18 Alicante .......52.12 53.41 
Santander ..... 15.02 26.54 Almeria ....... 64.14 61.79 
Segovia .......17.49 24.59 Badajoz .......50.49 53.51 
Soria ..........15.86 25.83 Cordoba .......5249 49.07 
Salamanca .....16.16 32.94 Sevilla* .......3603 40.57 
Palencia .......21.15 29.32 | Cadiz*..... 28.05 35.76 
Average......13.98% 25.25% Average...... 53.64% 52.77% 


*There are numerous con- 
| vent scaools in these two cities. 








It is unnecessary to ask which influence, Catholic or 
Liberal, sent more children to school, and this long be- 
fore the “clerical” Conservatives had drawn up their 
compulsory school law. The full significance of our 
second deadly parallel is realized when we learn that in 
the Liberal stronghold, Jaén, this 71.10 per cent. repre- 
sents 4.039 illiterate boys and girls between ten and 
twenty years of age, and this in a city of 26,434! In 
Pamplona, in staunchly Catholic Navarra, there were but 
738 illiterates between ten and twenty years of age 
among a population of 28,886. The photographs sent to 
the American press of “Pro-Canalejas Meetings,” with 
thousands crying: “We want modern education,” if 
not borrowed snap-shots of former great Catholic meet- 
ings against Moret and the lay schools, offer an amusing 
argument against the Radical Liberals of Spain. As 
meetings in defence of the Canalejas program have as- 
sumed importance only in those provinces where Liberal 
ideas have been predominant for more than fifty years 
and where the figures for illiteracy are appalling'y high, 
it would seem that these followers of the Radical Lib- 
erals had just cause to cry for modern education, especi- 
ally when they see what has been done in those provinces 
where the Church has not been hindered. That Madrid 
ministries are not responsible for the vigorous edu- 
cational work done in these Catholic provinces is best 
shown by the fact that in the Catholic manifestation of 
October 2 we find in Navarra alone some 275 town 
councils assembled in Pamplona to protest against the 
Canalejas anti-Catholic program, and its planned inter- 
ference with the educational work of their province (see 
AmerIcA, October 29). 

To those familiar with secondary educational work in 
Spain the attempt of anti-Catholic correspondents to 
present the Radical Liberal group as the only defenders 
of solid educational methods comes as an amusing sur- 
prise. For ten years Spanish educators have been pro- 
testing against the Romanones plan of studies. By this 
plan of the actual Liberal President of the House of 
Deputies, and Canalejas’ rival in anti-clericalism, solid 
secondary educational work has become an impossibility. 
The law of April 12, 1901 deprived the rising generation 
of all hope of a broad liberal training in Spanish 
secondary schools. 

The teaching of Greek became an impossibility ; Latin 
had been declared by the shallow editorial writers of El 
Liberal and El Imparcial, of Madrid, as “‘a study for 
priests,” and was consequently relegated to an obscure 
place. Latin is now studied for two years. ‘The solid 
philosophical courses for which the Spanish colleges 
were always famous are now impossible for schools fol- 
lowing the Government’s plan of studies. Government 
examinations in Government institutes now give a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen years a bachelor’s degree for a six 
years’ course as follows: 1st year (usual age of pupil 
ten years): Spanish Grammar, General Geography, 
with special attention to Europe; General Study of 


Arithmetic and Geometry, Penmanship. 2nd_ year: 
Complete Arithmetic, Latin, Geography of Spain, 
Gymnastics. 3rd year: Geometry, Latin, History of 


Spain, French, Gymnastics. 4th year: Algebra and 
Trigonometry, Precepts of Literature, Universal History, 


French, Drawing. 5th vear® Physics, History of 
Literature, Logic and Psychology, Physiology and 
Hygiene. 6th year: Chemistry, Ethics, Rudiments of 


Law, Natural History, Agriculture. It is against this 
enslavement of their schools that Catholic educators and 
writers are protesting. They demand higher standards 
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for a bachelor’s degree. They claim, and not without 
reason, that the Romanones educational law has de- 
Stroyed all initiative in the colleges and institutes of the 
country ; that it has saddled upon the schools a defective 
and badly arranged compulsory plan of studies entirely 
out of harmony with the experience of the past and of 
requirement of a broad, liberal culture, so necessary for 
those who are to continue their studies in the Spanish 
or l:uropean Universities. Such is the secondary edu- 
cational situation in Spain. With these facts before 
them the readers of AMERICA may judge for themselves 
who are the defenders of solid secondary educational 
work in the country. Certainly, it is not the men who 
drew up the law of April 12, 1901. 

The Spanish educational review, La Educacién His- 
pano-.lmericana, for February, in reviewing the Report 
of the Commission of Education, Vol. I, 1909, and Vol. 
I], 1910, expresses surprise at the meagre information 
supplied by Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown’s official United 
States Government statistics in regard to education in 
Spain. After stating that in AT LEAST this case Spaniards 
are not to blame for the scanty information offered, the 
Review says: ‘To speak frankly, as the School Census 
of Spain was published in 1904, by the Geographical and 
Statistical Institute (El Instituto Geografico y Estadis- 
tico, Madrid) North Americans might in 1909 be more 
exactly informed in regard to our affairs.” We recom- 
mend this excellent review to those wishing to keep in 
touch with educational work in Spain. It is published by 
Gili, Barcelona. CHARLES J. MULLALY, s.J. 


Famine in Central China 


SHANGHAI, Marcu 12, 1911. 

Cemtral China is at present in the throes of a terrible 
famine. The area affected is the Northern part of the 
two provinces of Kiangsu and Anhwei, or an extent of 
territory of about 20,000 scuare miles, with a total popu- 
lation of from three and a half to five million inhabitants. 
The immediate cause of the disaster was a heavy and pro- 
longed rainfall which took place in August last and was 
followed by floods and destruction of crops to an extent 
unparalleled in previous times. 

Northern Anhwei is watered by the Hwai River, a 
large and capricious stream fed by several affluents and 
which often overflows and then spreads devastation 
throughout the low-lying plain. In the late flood as many 
as eight large cities and townships have suffered : Pochow, 
Koyang, Mengcheng, Nansuchow, Lingpi, Szechow, Wu- 
ho and Hwaiyuen. At Pochow, the crops were totally 
destroyed, thus reducing all of a sudden 300,000 persons 
to a state of destitution. At Koyang, there are 120,000 
persons on the famine list and double that number at 
Mengcheng. The district that is most affected is Hwai- 
yuen, situated at the junction of the Ko river with the 
Hwai. More than half the country around is entirely 
flooded ; the greater part of the population, numbering a 
million, is without any food. 

The Shanghai Catholic Mission carries on work in all 
these places and reckons in the flooded district 10,000 
converts, the increase last year being over 2,000, while 
20,000 others prepare for baptism. In the distressed state 
of the country, little or no missionary work can be done 
at present, catechumens have to be dismissed and schools 
closed till better times dawn and help comes from outside. 
The next crop of wheat will not be gathered before June 
mext. Till then how many will die of hunger and cold! 

Rev. Father Perrin, S. J., head missioner at Yingchow- 





fu, writes thus on the situation: ‘Rain fell during a whole 
week at Yingchowfu and created havoc at Koyang and 
Mengcheng. It is the worst disaster that befell the people 
since 40 years. Everywhere houses have collapsed, the 
harvest is ruined and foodstuffs unobtainable except at 
high prices. Hundreds die of starvation, exposure and 
cold. At Koyang, 10,000 people—mostly famine refugees 
—resort to robbery and plunder and scour the country, 
holding for ransom the well-to-do folks and any who 
appear to them to hoard a little rice, beans, millet or 
other eatables.”” Father Gauchet, whose centre is at Nan- 
suchow, confirms the above sad story. “I have reached 
Suchow,” he says, “by boat. Everywhere along the river 
banks wreckage floats on the waters, villages are ruined, 
the inhabitants in some places having taken refuge on 
the roofs. We were sorry we could not succour them 
in any way. At 8 p. m. I reached my church and presby- 
tery. The church was still standing but the walls in- 
clined and threatened to fall unless propped up without 
delay. The school is reduced to a single room occupied 
by the teacher ; the others are still soaked with water and 
cannot be used till we are able to repair them. The outer 
wall has entirely collapsed and robbers and others can 
pilfer us day and night. We are, however, fortunate in 
escaping so well. In the city, the sub-prefect’s official 
residence collapsed early and the houses of many others, 
rich and poor, have met with the same fate. The walls 
enclosing the city have partly fallen into the moat, thus 
leaving large breaches through which robbers can enter 
and ply their trade unmolested.” Father Liu, a Chinese 
Jesuit, describes thus his own misery: “the people here 
are living on the bark of trees, leaves and some roots they 
procure in the ground. Women and children are sold 
like animals, mostly for a paltry sum, a dollar or two. 
Robbery is rife. Several of our converts have died of 
hunger and cold. If I could get $5,000, I would be able 
to help them till the harvest is gathered.” North of the 
last mentioned place, the missioner and his flock are like- 
wise in a sad plight. “Out of 300 families,” he says, “140 
have nothing to eat, 120 others have a little food for about 
a month. I have 200 families preparing for baptism; all 
are suffering from the disaster and I am unable to do 
much for them. In a well-to-do family nearby, every 
member gets a ration of 4 ounces per day and God knows 
what poor stuff it is! I have distributed a hundred weight 
of rice to 400 persons ; it will not help beyond a few days. 
I have still 180 children in the school, but how long will 
it be possible to maintain them, I do not know.” 

The above tells its own sad story and bespeaks amply 
the widespread misery that prevails in North Anhwei. 

As a sequel to the recent visit of representative Amer- 
ican merchants and others to China, it has been decided 
that a return call will be made by a representative body 
of Chinese merchants. The two Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Commerce have voted the sum of 200,000 
taels as their contribution towards the expenditure, and 
if insufficient, merchants of all the provinces are to make 
up the amount required. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


‘‘The Crimes of a Convent’’ 


Moscow, March 25, 1911. 

I don’t know if the outcry of the Russian press 
against “convents” has reached your ears; it has well- 
nigh deafened ours. The enemies of the religious life 
have endeavored to befoul the immaculate mantle of 
the Church and have raised a savage cry against all 
religious institutions. Their theme has been “The Crimes 
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of a Convent,” and they have grown hoarse with its 
frequent repetition; but they have studiously kept back 
the fact that the occasion of their outburst was a monas- 
tery of Russian Monks under the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Synod, the body which is supposed to look after 
religion in the Russian State Church, and has nothing to 
do with Roman Catholic affairs. 

What actually happened is as follows, and I guarantee 
the correctness of my statement, for I did not remain 
satisfied with what appeared in the papers unless I could 
confirm it from other sources. In the town of Cen- 
stochon there is a shrine of our Lady, which is served 
by monks of the Russian Church, who are more properly 
officials of the Russian government. When it was re- 
cently noticed that many precious jewels belonging to 
the shrine had been stolen, it was not hard to discover 
that the perpetrators of the sacrilege were some of the 
so-called monks under the leadership of one Damasus 
Macoch, of the same monastery, and that they had squan- 
dered their ill-gotten goods in a scandalous way in both 
Warsaw and Cracow. Macoch murdered his female 
friend’s brother and, with the help of a servant in the 
monastery, threw the corpse into the river. The serv- 
ant also confessed a share in other crimes of Macoch, 
including the murder of several monks of the establish- 
ment. The bodies were exhumed by the authorities, and 
it was found that poison in deadly quantities had been 
used, as the servant had said. Macoch was arrested and 
turned over to the Russian authorities. 

The prior of the schismatical monastery was aware 
of many irregularities among his monks, but seems to 
have known nothing about the poisoning. An attempt 
was made two years ago to have him replaced by a more 
energetic man; but the Russian government would not 
hear of a change. In spite of his weakness, the prior 
had made some effort to better conditions in his monas- 
tery and had ordered the expulsion of Damasus Ma- 
coch; but the Russian government interfered and forbade 
him to undertake the reforms. 

Macoch was charged with a long list of very heinous 
offences, yet shortly after he was in the power of the 
Russian government he broke jail, and is still at large. 
Indeed, it is the common belief that the officials them- 
selves set him at liberty. The Jewish and Freethinking 
press have given the fullest details of his enormities, 
but they have not uitered a syllable to inform their read- 
ers that Macoch had no connection with the Catholic 
Church. They have satisfied themselves and their love 
of truth with the oft-repeated declaration that all monks 
are at heart murderers, traitors, lewd livers and poison- 
ers. Their political influence may secure immunity for 
Macoch and his detestable band of ruffians, but their 
crimes are too well known to be denied. 

(Rev.) JoRDAN SIEDLISKA, 0.P. 

[ Note.—The wide currency given in the United States 
to the first news of Macoch’s sacrilege prompts the pub- 
lication of the above clear statement of the facts.—Ep. 
AMERICA. | 


Guatemala To-day 


GUATEMALA, C. A., Marcu 15th, 1911. 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera has been elected for a third 
term President of Guatemala, in spite of a clause in the 
treaty of peace concluded between this republic and 
Salvador by the mediation of the United States, in which 
clause it was recommended that Estrada Cabrera should 
not be reelected. 





At the time of the elections there was no other candi- 
date but Estrada Cabrera? nobody would have dared men- 
tion another name in opposition, and much less would! 
anyone have dared vote for another man. Men were 
morally forced to form clubs, whose object was to sub~ 
serve the reelection. Unwilling, though they were, they 
went to work in dead earnest, and like so many Dom 
Quixotes fighting an imaginary foe, they held meetings, 
spoke their speeches and paraded day and night, 
vigorously acclaiming their one and only candidate, as: 
if there were a host of aspirants to the presidency. 

The only real rivalry was that among the various: 
political clubs to see which could rally the largest num- 
ber of voters for its parades and for electiom day. 

When the quite superfluous announcement was made 
that Manuel Estrada Cabrera had been elected for the 
third time by a more than unanimous vote (for there 
were many “repeaters,” and he was the only candidate), 
there was no end to the rejoicing and feasting. To-day 
the whole country is given over to celebrating, for it is 
inauguration day. Any foreigner who might step in om 
us would undoubtedly think that our people are the hap- 
piest and most prosperous on earth; seeing the bunting, 
the flags and the flowers, the triumphal arches that would 
be a credit to New York City, the long lines of soldiers, 
and the enthusiastic citizens, he might say in his sim- 
plicity that the unfavorable reports about Estrada 
Cabrera are vile calumnies; but if he enters the private 
house of the man who in the torchlight parade made 
himself so conspicuous by his shouts and enthusiastic 
“vivas” and listens to the conversation that is carried om 
at a safe distance from eavesdroppers, he will come to 
the conclusion that tyranny has done its worst with: these 
unfortunate people; for by terrorizing them it has sue- 
ceeded in reducing them to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion; by breaking their spirit it has virtually blotted them 
out. 

He will understand how one man or a few men cam 
tyrannize over a whole country and be wildly acclaimed 
besides. The man who made such a display in the 
parade will tell his wife that he did so because his 
enemy was near at hand and ready to denounce him if 
he acted otherwise. The consequence would have beem 
not only loss of position, if he had any, but continued 
molestation in his business or in the work of his plartrta- 
tion; he would have been from that time on a marked 
man. On the other hand, his present way of acting will 
make his person and property somewhat more secure. It 
is, in other words, by playing upon the fears of the peo- 
ple, who have become timid through constant oppress, 
that the man in the saddle keeps his seat. 

Estrada Cabrera has become enormously rich, ar is 
feared even by the ruffians, who do his bidding; but it 
is the fear not of just indignation, but of the lash, that 
holds them to his service. For months he has not set 
foot outside his house. Some say he fears assassination ; 
others say he is slowly dying of an incurable malady. 
Certain it is that at the recent meeting of the national’ 
Congress it assembled in his house and not in the capi- 
tol. He has a large military force constantly under 
arms (it goes up well into the thousands) and employs- 
hundreds of spies, and all this to safeguard his miserable 
person. He wou'd do much more for himself, and for 
the welfare of Guatemala, if he would do something to: 
check the abuses that have crept into the administration: 
of the laws, for this would be a move towards restoring” 
prosperity, which has long been unknown in the 


country. Tio Loos. 
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Important Official Decrees 


1811 Biltmore Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


Apostolic Delegation, 
United States of America, 
No. 8422-d. 
This No. should be prefixed to the answer. 
18 AprRIL, 1911. 
To the Editor of AMERICA:— 
Please to find enclosed for publication in AMERICA 
copies of two letters recently received from Rome. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
D. FALconto, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


APPLICATION OF THE Decree “MAx1MA CurRA,” TO THE UNITED 
STATES, 
Sacrep CONGREGATION 
OF THE 


CONSISTORY. Rome, 13 Marcu, 1911. 


Number of Protocol 312/11. 


To His Excellency, Monsignor Diomede Falconio, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, 
Your EXcCELLENCY: 

In response to your letter of the 17th of February, it becomes 
my duty to inform you that the Decree, “Maxima Cura,” in 
regard to the removal of parish priests has full force in the 
dioceses of the United States; it being, as the Bishops of that 
country have rightly held, a general law of the Church. 

The decision of this Sacred Congregation given on the 23rd 
of February for the dioceses of England removes all doubt in 
this regard. The Holy Father, moreover, to whom I recalled 
the matter in an audience of the 3rd of March, expressly de- 
clared his mind; that is, that the prescriptions of the said 
Decree are in force for the United States also. 

With sentiments of especial esteem, I subscribe myself 

Cordially yours, 
C. Carpinat De Lat, Secretary. 


Tue NATIONAL FLAG IN THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Supreme SACRED CONGREGATION 
OF THE 


Hoty OFFICE. Rome, 31 Marcu, 1911. 


To His Excellency, Monsignor Diomede Falconio, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, 
Your EXceLLency: 
From the Sacred Penitentiaria there was sent to this Supreme 
Congregation the most valued communication of Your Excellency 





dated 17 February 1911, (No. 8012-d) in which there is the in- 
quiry, ‘““Whether, in the United States, the National Flag can be 
permitted in the church during religious ceremonies and on the 
occasion of funerals.” 

This inquiry having been set forth in a plenary meeting on 
the 22nd of the present month, the Most Eminent and Most 
Reverend Cardinals, Inquisitors General, my colleagues, the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Your Excellency having also been ex- 
amined, promulgated the following conclusion: “Attentis ex- 
positis a R. P. D. Delegato Apostolico, quatenus absit omnino 
quilibet Ecclesia vel Sacre Liturgie contemptus nihil obstare.” 
(Translation. In view of the considerations set forth by His 
Most Reverend Lordship, the Apostolic Delegate, in so far as 
there will be no disrespect resulting in regard to the Church 
or the Sacred Liturgy, there is no objection.) 

Wishing, in the meantime, every good to Your Excellency, 

I remain your devoted servant, 
M. CarpDINAL RAMPOLLA. 


Peace 


Sir Robert Perks, of London, who is heralded as “the 
foremost Methodist layman of the world,” has crossed 
the ocean to enlist the sympathies of this country in the 
triumph of Methodism in Great Britain, and also to 
bind America and England with hooks of steel in an 
everlasting peace. 

“The great foes of Methodism in England,” he in- 
forms his audience, “are the liquor interests, the Cath- 
olic Church, and the Romanizing tendencies of Angli- 
canism.’’ Unconscious'y he repeated for his New York 
audience the famous war cry that was so fatal to the 
man who uttered it, and to the cause it was intended to 
assist. He has summoned Dr. Burchard from the grave. 

With regard to the liquor interests, the New York 
Sun, in its issue of April 18, records as a fact that the 
“British Thirst” has not yet been slaked. The money 
spent last year for drink in the British Isles ran up to 
£157,604,658, an increase of more than two millions over 
the cost of libations during the year 1909. And, al- 
though this may be explained to some extent by the 
higher price for alcoholic beverages, yet the accusing 
fact rises up like a ghost before us that beer was guilty 
of an increase of 535,997 barrels, and wine of 1,268,812 
gallons in last year’s consumption. In that evil every- 
one will admit that Sir Robert has a foe every way 
worthy of his steel, and we sincerely hope he may be- 
come another St. George in slaying or maiming the 
dragon. 

As for Romanism and Romanizing Anglicanism, the 
prospects are not so promising. In the first p'ace this 
doughty paladin of Methodism admits that he has a 
very disorganized army behind him. “Unfortunately,” 
he says, “Methodism in England is divided into 
Wesleyan, Primitive and United.” Secondly, he bases 
his prognostications of success, not on the duly ordained 
clergy, but on laymen of all classes, “from bricklayers 
to members of Parliament.” “Put a white tie on most 
of them,” he continues, “and they come out all right 
with the confidence of everybody, and as they itinerate 
they come into public committee membership and _ poli- 
tical office.” They are not to preach the Gospel, but to 
descant upon “temperance, peace, and social reform’— 
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subjects about which it is not necessary to be a Methodist 
to judge correctly. 

Thus a new dispensation is to take the place of the 
Gospel! of Christ. It will depend on a white necktie and 
political offices. It discards the supernatural but will 
certainly not fill the empty churches. 

The next obstacle to the triumph of Methodism in 
England is the Established Church, and Sir Robert wants 
its clergy to give up their livings or to be forced out of 
them, so as to fight Methodism on equal terms. That, 
of course, will not happen without a struggle, for Sir 
Robert hastens to say that the hostility between Method- 
ism and Anglicanism is growing more bitter every day, 
though he throws all the blame on the other side. Of 
course, the Anglican lamb has an unconquerable hostility 
to being eaten, even by a Methodist. As a necessary 
preliminary, he insists, Simon pure Romanism must be 
If it were not there Anglicanism would not 
imitate it. But there was a great English poet who to!d 
his countrymen, many years ago, that the Catholic 
Church was the “milk-white hind that was fated not to 
die.” So Sir Robert had better abandon hope. Greater 
men than he have tried but failed. 

All this is old stuff and one is wearied of repeating it. 
But the wonder is, how, if Sir Robert with his brick- 
layers and members of Parliament, cannot heal the 
wounds in the Wesleyan body, and cannot diminish the 
bitter hostility that exists between the religious sects of 
Little England, he nevertheless has the courage to at- 
tempt an everlasting peace between two such selfish 
nations as England and the United States. Better begin 
with the brethren first. 


destroyed. 


St. John the Divine 


In consecrating a part of their cathedral on April 19 
the Episcopalians of the United States gave a vivid illus- 
tration of the broadness of their creed. They paid no 
attention to St. Paul’s injunction with regard to heretics, 
but effusively, and, indeed, anxiously, welcomed Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Lutherans and 
others beneath the lofty dome which will resound, sooner 
or later, if Episcopalianism be true to its traditions, with 
denunciations of the doctrines of those same denomina- 
tions. Or has Episcopalianism added its voice to the 
general clamor that creeds no longer count? Surely, the 
undiscriminating hospitality of April 19 was very sig- 
nificant, and especially so because of the exquisite care 
that was taken to keep in the background any conflicting 
differences of dogma. Indeed, although Anglicans of 
the present day are so eager to claim the name “Cath- 
olic,” yet Dr. Greer in his address sedulously avoided the 
expression. He told his audience of the Christian woman 
who established the first hospital, the Christian bishop 
who built the first asylum, the Christian monk who first 
cared for the blind, and the Christian Council of Nicea 
which established irstitutions for the poor. But he never 





once, according to the printed report, mentioned the name 
Catholic. Did he fear the Methodists and Lutherans and 
Calvinists who thronged around him? And why was it 
that he did not rise above the mere natural virtues of 
patriotism and philanthropy? Has he no message front 
the Gospel, and what did he mean by the tautology of 
“the Incarnate Jesus Christ” ? 

Of course, Catholics could not take part in the cere- 
monies. Their presence would be a public approval of 
what they know to be a fatal and reprehensible deviation 
from revealed truth; but possibly they found comfort in 
the fact that St. John’s is a copy of the old Catholic cathe- 
drals which the ancestors of the millionaire builders on 
the Heights had done their best in former times to de- 
stroy or deface. It was a partial atonement for the sins 
of the past. 

Nevertheless one of our correspondents protests very 
vigorously against a notable feature of the celebration; 
or, rather, against a permanent fixture of the cathedral 
itself. This is his complaint : 


“They have dedicated a chapel to Columba, a great 
Irish saint of the 6th century. That canonized Irish- 
man will not thank them for the honor intended, 
for he will find himself among uncongenial sur- 
roundings. He will miss the Mass, the priest, and 
the bishop in his chapel, and he knows the origin of 
the schism and heresy imported to America from an 
island hostile to his race and faith. A very small 
percentage of the people who frequent his chapel 
will know anything about his life, and all of them 
will condemn as idolatory the faith he professed, and 
as superstition the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience which he and his brother monks practiced. 
However, the Episcopalians have a precedent else- 
where among their coreligionists for appropriating 
Irish saints to embellish heretical churches. In 
Dublin they misappropriated St. Patrick’s, to use no 
harsher word, and in Cork St. Finbar’s. If the 
saints in heaven could suffer they would grieve to 
see their ho'y names thus abused.” 


With this sentiment all Catholics agree. For, apart 
from the incongruity of the thing, devoting a chapel to 
a Catholic saint in a Protestant cathedral is perilously 
like what was done when the Presbyterians, to deceive 
a number of poor, igtturant and friendless Ruthenian 
immigrants, counterfeited the Mass in_their meeting 
houses. Perhaps one day we may have a counterfeit 
Mass at Columba’s shrine. It is only one step from the 
chapel to the altar. 


But, apart from this, the uninitiated would like to 
know what prompted the choice of a monk to adorn 
this celebration? We ask the question because ever since 
England exchanged the Pope for Henry VIII as head of 
the Church monks have been held up to scorn and ridi- 
cule. They were lazy, andirty, and ignorant, and licen- 
tious, and English literature from the outbreak of the 
Reformation has been reeking with abuse of them. It 
does not matter that they were among the most saintly 
and scholarly men of the kingdom; their vast domains, re- 
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claimed mostly from the wilderness for the benefit of 
the poor, their splendid institutions of learning and their 
marvelous abbeys and churches, which are still the archi- 
tectural glories of England, were looted, despoiled and 
expropriated to enrich the nobles of the realm or to fill 
the Government’s exchequer, while all of them, black 
friars and white friars and gray friars, were flung into 
the fields to starve or led to the block to be executed. 
And now, lo! in distant New York the descendants of 
the men who did all these things assign a place of honor 
in their gorgeous cathedral to an arch representative of 
the helpless victims of English literature, history and 
political iniquity. 

Then, again, why all this honor to an Irish monk? 
Were there no Englishmen to choose from, or is this 
another act of reparation for the wrongs of the past to 
the Sister Isle? 

Was he selected for his alleged anti-papal proclivities ? 
He was a great lover of the Bible, but so were all the 
monks. Was it because he clashed with Rome about 
Easter and the tonsure? There is no truth in either 
charge, and in any case chronology and the cut of one’s 
hair do not determine one’s faith. Nor did he set out 
to convert the heathens without a papal mandate. On 
the contrary, he was doing precisely what Rome wanted. 
For Pope Gregory was just then reprimanding the Brit- 
ish clergy for refusing to convert the hated Anglo-Sax- 
ons, who, because of that, received their Christianity from 
the “Italian Mission.” But, prescinding from all that, 
what had Columba to do at any moment of his life with 
either Britons or Anglo-Saxons? His work was ex- 
clusively with the Picts and Scots. He went among them 
in 563, and it was only in 634, viz., seventy years later, 
that Aidan, one of his successors, appeared in Northum- 
bria, where Paulinus, the Roman, had already preceded 
him. It will be a difficult task to prove that the Angli- 
cans of St. John the Divine derive their Christianity from 
the Irish monk who so long ago beached his coracle on 
the shore of Iona. 

On the whole, now that all the splendor and excite- 
ment has passed, we cannot perceive that the consecra- 
tion of St. John the Divine has been helpful to religion 
in general. It does not even connote any corresponding 
growth of Episcopalianism. It is not the work of a re- 
ligious body eager to promote the knowledge of its doc- 
trines, but of the few rich men who gave so lavishly of 
their possessions. Indeed, all doctrinal pronouncement 
was suppressed on that day of days, when a splendid 
opportunity presented itself of letting the world know 
what Episcopalianism stood for and new strength was 
given to the widespread and anti-Christian error of the 
day, viz., that the dogmas which differentiate the various 
religious bodies of Christians are really of no vital im- 
portance. St. John the Divine has been degraded into a 
meeting house of all sorts of jarring beliefs, from that 
of the ministers who deny the Divinity of Christ and 
who rejoiced in the silence about it in the very church 








of the Evangelist who made the Godhead of the Messiah 
his chief theme, down to the adoring reverence of the 
consecrated Irish monk, who was dragged from the 
dead past to make a Protestant holiday. Dr. De Costa, 
who was once an Anglican clergyman, used to say that 
the cathedral on the Heights would be the Cenotaph of 
Episcopalianism. 


Freethought Federation 


There was a time when the words “freethought” and 
“freethinkers” did not contain the full viciousness of 
significance now generally conceded them. That was a 
time, however, when “freethought” had not come into 
its full development as a system, before “freethinkers’’ 
ventured boldly to proclaim their revolt against all that is 
comprehended in the traditional signification of the term 
religion. To-day a freethinker is one who scouts all 
belief in God and soul and immortality. Most wanton 
in its attacks on revealed religion the freethinking body 
has come to be recognized as a specially dangerous 
troop in the vast army of rationalism drawn up in hostile 
array before the Church of God, and the wish has been 
frequently expressed that a thorough study of the growth 
and life of the organization be made for the benefit of 
those who must meet and repel its attacks. 

Father Otto Zimmermann, writing in the Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach (March, 1911), proposes to satisfy this 
desire, and if the promise contained in his opening 
article be realized in those which are to follow, his 
critical and historical dissection of freethought and its 
dangers will be a thoroughly fair and masterly one. In 
his initial paper Father Zimmermann gives a brief word 
of explanation regarding the early evolution of the sys- 
tem and passes at once to the consideration of free- 
thought in its modern aspect. 

As will be recalled, the International Federation was 
founded in 1880, in Brussels, the names of such Ger- 
mans as Liebknecht, Biichner, Moleschott, and Carl 
Vogt figuring prominently in its inception. The history 
of its rapid spread, however, shows that its aims appealed 
most effectively to the Latin nations. France has proved 
to be its land of promise. Its connection with the 
Portuguese revolution last year, and its insidious in- 
fluence in the current exploitation of revolutionary ideas 
in Spain are now denied by no one. Among the Ger- 
man peoples its progress is slower, though none the less 
marked. In Austria it seems to be only an incident in 
the socialistic movement. 

Outside of Europe, if one neglects a branch of the 
Freethought World Federation, lately established in 
Yokohama, available statistics afford certain information 
only as to its progress in the United States. Here the 
“Freethought Federation and the American Secular 
Union” dates its rise from the discussion, in 1892, of the 
question whether or not the Chicago Worfd’s Fair should 
be thrown open on Sundays. The invitation to a gen- 
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eral Congress, held in Chicago, November 25-27, 1910, 
declared the purpose of the Union to be: “to perfect the 
separation between Church and State, and to oppose all 
legislation that appears in any way to favor religion.” 
A strong branch of the International exists in this coun- 
try, made up of Germans, who support an organ, the 
Freethinker, regularly published in Milwaukee. The 
well-known leader, Carl Knortz, complains, however, 
in the Monist that, “with the exception of the societies 
of Turners and a few detached bodies, he finds few who 
are in full accord with the freethought world movement.” 
The Bohemians here in the United States are affirmed 
to favor the Federation. In a convention of Czechs, 
assembled in Chicago, in 1907, two hundred and fifty 
organizations ‘accepted its official program, and a fac- 
tional split which occurred shortly thereafter among them 
throws light on the tendencies of the body in America. 
The older men wished the activities of the Federation to 
be directed solely against religion; the younger parti- 
sans, on the contrary, espoused the cause of a party 
pledged to work along political and social lines as well. 
Such is the purpose, they declared, of the freethought 
movement in Bohemia. 

Europeans in close touch with the Federation have 
long affirmed that Continental Freemasonry was largely 
responsible for the rapidity with which Freethought has 
swept over that continent, and the Stimmen article has 
something to say regarding the intimate connection of 
the two organizations. Happily, neither this phase of 
the story of the Federation, nor the other one of its pur- 
pose to disturb the social peace by its revolutionary at- 
tacks on existing conditions, has as yet come into 
prominent play in the United States. Still it is well not 
to be over-assured. The principles of the advocates of 
freethought, if principles they may be said to have, are 
incompatible with American institutions. It were wise, 
then, to inform ourselves of the perils inseparably united 
with the spread of the movement, to be ready to meet 
them manfully. 


Adios, Diaz 


“The President of the republic, the Vice-President of 
the same, and the Governors of the States can never for 
any reason be reelected.” 

This is the proposed constitutional amendment laid 
before the Mexican Congress on the 4th inst., in the 
name of the delegation from Lower California. It is 
impressive in its bluntness, and the speech which accom- 
panied its presentation was startling in its directness of 
statement. 

The fact that any person should venture to suggest 
such an amendment is deeply significant; for, as the 
country has known but one President for a generation, 
so in some of the States there has been but one gov- 
ernor during about the same length of time. Some of 
these governmental “set pieces” have recently sent in 





their resignations, and the pubiic are eagerly awaiting 
similar action on the part of others. “It has to come,” 
comments £/ Tiempo, “for the law of circumstances, the 
most exacting of laws, demands it; and those venerable 
grandees, laden with years and merits, will go far away 
to live where the bustle of the World and its vanities 
will not reach them, where nothing will remind them of 
their quondam greatness, and where, with no risk of in- 
terruption, they can bewail to their hearts’ content the 
ingratitude and forgetfulness with which their untiring 
watchfulness and zeal for the public weal are treated by 
the millions whose happiness they had sought.”’ Thus it 
speaks of governors now in office. Could anything prove 
more clearly the change that has come over Mexico? 

When Vice-President Corral’s request for leave of ab- 
sence was discussed in Congress, Deputy Peon del Valle 
said openly that he was against granting it; what he 
wanted was Corral’s resignation. It was the first mani- 
festation of freedom of utterance that the Congress had 
heard in years; for the deputies have long been no more 
than the manikins in a Punch and Judy show, whose one 
function was to squeak and wriggle in obedience to the 
wires. But whatever might be thought of frank ut- 
terance in the Congress, which, afterall. is, theoreti- 
cally, a coordinate branch of the Government, the matter 
is very different when we peruse what the licentiate 
Luis Cabrera gives to the press. After telling us in the 
columns of the very sedate and cautious E] Tiempo that 
the recent cabinet changes signify no Iessening of the 
preponderant influence of General Diaz in the govern- 
ment, he adds: “I exhort and conjure General Diaz and 
the whole administration to lay down their arms, to pro- 
cure union, to put away the proud rebellion that hides 
itself behind the vague phrase of the ‘preservation of 
the principles of authority,’ and to treat frankly and 
patriotically with the revolutionists about the restoration 
of peace ; and if that can be obtained only by the sacrifice 
of the political position of General Diaz himself, who has 
always declared that he sought nothing but the well- 
being of his country, he must lay the sacrifice of his 
feelings as a ruler and statesman on the altar of Mexi- 
can tranquillity and independence and must retire to 
private life.” 

These are bold words, bold even to the verge of rash- 
ness; yet the writer is not in prison, the newspaper in 
which they appeared has not been suppressed. It is sad 
that there was so much need of them. 

As we noted in these columns over four months ago, 
(Dec. 3, 1910) it looked as if Diaz, who had been nec- 
essary, thought that he would always be necessary for 
Mexico; and therefore he did not step down and out 
when the proper hour struck. His faulty reading of the 
signs of the times, his insistence on the election of the 
unpopular Corral, and the physical decline consequent 
upon his advanced age, now cause him to be shoved off 
the stage, instead of retiring in a blaze of glory, as he 
might have done. 
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PowER, S.J. 
Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 
erset, Ohio: The Rosary Press. 
Only a very small part of the verses issuing from the 
houses of the publishers drifts to us. If poetry, as is 
rumored, is a drug upon the market, we witness the strange 
continued activity in supply in the absence of 
any demand. The strangeness of such a phenomenon makes 
us doubt its reality. In any case, the large number of pub- 
lications in verse at present is a certain sign that much 
energy and attention are being given to the art of song; and 
we can feel confident that the widespread forces thus directed 
may here and there send up blooms worthy of our high literary 


J. CotemMan. Som- 


anomaly of 


tradition, 

Perhaps not more than one versifier in a hundred prints 
his verses; and, perhaps, not more than one in ten, of those 
who do print them, should do so, except for personal rea- 
sons, Still, we welcome the growing bulk of these publica- 
tions as a kind of defiance of that rather raw and untutored 
judgment which places the “accomplishment of verse” below 
a strong man’s notice. We have yet to learn that con- 
tempt or absence of special skill in anything, even in the 
arts, is in itself a proof of superior common sense. A man 
should humbly confess his incapacity; it is unfortunate, and 
often ridiculous, not to be aware of it; but,—to boast about 
it! 

Two general observations occur to us in looking over the 
volumes whose titles appear at the head of this notice. The 
first is that there is a rather wide diversity of a certain kind 
Of two we have no information outside 
five two are Catholic 
one, a president of a 


among the authors. 


of their names; of the remaining 


clergymen and college professors; 
British Medical Society; one, a Catholic nun; and the last, 
the editor of a magazine. Add to this the general excellence 
of their work and we have a pleasant illustration of the 
functions and value of verse-making outside of strictly and 
exclusively professional literary careers. 

Our second observation is that all these volumes are mostly 
lyrical in the character of their contents. They are, in this 
respect, quite in harmony with the spirit of the literary 
period through which we are passing. There seems to be 
abroad a want of power to make sustained flights of song. 
Epic, dramatic, and narrative poetry are languishing. The 
poets may be guiding themselves by the popular trait which 
finds it difficult to give serious and prolonged attention to 
anything. But we suspect that a certain nervous restlessness 
of the times has affected poets and readers alike; an age, 
which sees the stories of Sir Walter Scott published in ab- 
cannot be considered “spacious” in the 

It has little patience with slowly evolved 
details whose im- 


*breviated forms, 
Elizabethan sense. 


effects, the elaborate 


progress of 


stately 





































































portance is mainly cumulative; it wants its poignancies swift 
and sharp. 

We are not finding fault with the poets or the times. The 
distinctive character of one age may be inferior to that of 
another; but, while it remains distinctive, it is worthy of 
our respect, and any attempt to ignore it in favor of a liter- 
ary form, which was the natural expression of a by-gone 
day, is a serious defect of artistic vision. Vitality in art is de- 
rived from the living impulses of the hour. 

Thus, the “Celtic Movement,” the strongest contemporary 
influence in English poetry, has in our opinion achieved its 
greatest triumphs in lyric; its worst failures, in dramatic forms 
of verse. Helen Lanyon in “The Hill O’ Dreams” seems to 
announce the arrival of a new and strong recruit to this 
remarkable movement which has enlisted in its service a 
large force of brilliant artistic talents. Her poems have the 
main characteristics of the school which she represents, plain- 
tiveness, elaborate simplicity, the delicate and subtle ideali- 
zation of homely things. She has found her sources of 
inspiration in the natural traits of the Irish people; seldom 
in the supernatural life which gives them their distinctive 
charm both individually and as a nation. Beautiful, therefore, 
as the poems are, we cannot but regret that a higher beauty 
has been missed. Still, when the eccentricities of thought 
and mannered affectations of the Celtic revival have been 
discounted and its superabundant spirit of young enthusiasm 
has subsided, in the residue of silver silt may perhaps be 
found some of the sweet poems in this little volume. 

It would be hard to discover a greater contrast to the soft, 
filmy mists of the Celtic manner than the lapidary style of 
Father Tabb. The magical light shines in both, but with 
the difference between the firefly of woodland hollows and the 
severely cut diamond. It is not so much a difference of thought 
or inspiration, as of form; and here lies the problem for 
the analyst of poetry. With the same metres, the same 
tendencies to brevity of expression, to mysticism and the 
spiritual symbolism of nature, the poetry of Father Tabb is 
almost as far removed from that of the Celtic revivalists as 
if it were written in another language. And yet both are 
characteristically modern. One must write about Father 
Tabb’s poetry either very briefly or very elaborately. As 
our present space is limited, we shall content ourselves now 
with the former of the two methods, reserving a hope of 
treating it at the length which it deserves, on some other 
occasion. 

With the growth of art in the poet, personal and subjective 
experiences become concealed more and more by immer- 
sion in a kind of universal consciousness. The greater poets, 
while telling us much about themselves, tell us very little of 
an intimately individual sort. This sharply engraved self- 
revelation gives to the work of minor poets an attractiveness 
which halting measures, hackneyed rhymes and phrases, and 
questionable taste, cannot always destroy. “The Doorkeeper,” 
with its intertesting biographical preface, has the personal 
note, with none of the disagreeable features sometimes too 
noticeable in the amateur’s verses. It is a modest litle 
volume, which, in spite of its unpretentious appearance, con- 
trives to be a triumph of book-making. It is a pleasure to 
eye and hand and a fit shrine for its gentle and sincere verses. 
John W. Taylor, M. Sc., F.R.C.S., was a distinguished Eng- 
lish physician, who died last year. Apart from its curious 
interest as coming from a non-Catholic, the folowing “Ave 
Maria” will give a fair idea of the author’s art and religious 
spirit: 

Blessed Mary, full of grace, 
Gazing into Jesus’ face, 


Oh, that I His Face may see 
Mother Mary, pray for me. 
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Blessed Mary, full of love, 
All our greatest far above, 
Oh, that I may love like thee; 
Mother Mary, pray for me. 


Blessed Mary, pure and white, 
May my sleep be sweet to-night. 
Clean and holy may I be! 
Mother Mary, pray for me. 


Blessed Mary, when I wake— 
Thy work was for Jesus’ sake 
For His dear ones may mine be! 
Mother Mary, pray for me. 


Blessed Mary, patient still, 
Quiet under blame or ill, 
Oh that I may silent be! 
Mother Mary, pray for me. 


Blessed Mary, borne on high, 
After this life, oh, that | 

In thy home with mine may be! 
Mother Mary, pray for me. 


Son of Mary, Who didst bless 
Common life with holiness, 
Dwell within this house, and be 
Lord of life eternally. 


Devotional also in a large measure are most of the re- 
“Heart Songs” are verses redolent of the 
from 


maining volumes. 
cloister’s subdued fragrance. 
whose singing is a mere interlude between th 
religious life, taking its motive from them and giving voice to 
their rich silences, the little book in lavender and gold is 
devout with a devotion not strained or over-fanciful. It is 
a very pleasing record of the peaceful processes of thought 
and feeling in Catholic convent-life. 

“The Unfading Light,” describes in a general way the 
faith which inspires most of the contents in the volume by 
Caroline Davenport Swan. In these days of slim brochures 
and generous margins, this collection is somewhat astonish- 
ing in its quantity. The quality, too, is of a high standard; 
so high indeed that one is tempted to set aside its claims 
for admiration on the score of its fine thoughtfulness and 
to judge it severely according to strictly artistic canons. 
The evidences of a nice sense in the use of epithets and 
phrases are abundant; and yet at critical junctures, the end 
of a rhyming line or the close of a sonnet, for instance, haste 
or something else makes the author careless. We think it 
must be haste; because in the sonnets and in the elaborately 
wrought and unrhymed lines of “Monotones,” where the 
the rapture has not been so careless, the adjectives and 
phrases have not been, so often as in the songs, those which 
happened to be closest to hand. Delicacy and strength, so 
manifest in poems like “The Soul’s Withdrawal,” make this 
inspire the hope that the 


As we might expect one, 


high duties of the 


volume worthy of attention and 
poet’s criticism of her art will grow in stern and wise dis- 
content. The binder did his worst to our copy of the poems 
by inserting one “form” twice and omitting another entirely. 
Thus we were disappointed when we turned to the page 
which should have contained “Vespers in New York.” 

Father Power has evidently spent much of his time in the 
college class-room and has conceived a high regard for the 


students’ point of view: 


“Moonlight and sham, in most fantastic dress, 
Can ne’er make up for inward nothingness. 
And ’tis a providential boon indeed 
Most modern bards are parlous hard to read.” 


Thus, in his “Prelude” he takes the college youth into his 


confidence. Said youth ought to be disposed favorably by 








such marks of fellowship and community of ideas; and, if 
he ventures further into these pages, he will not be dis- 
appointed. The larger number of the poems are narrative 
and not too long, based on striking incidents in history and 
biography. “The King in Disguise,” to mention only one and 
that not by any means superior to others in the volume, 
ought to be widely known. 

For younger persons, as the title indicates, is Mr. Cole- 
man’s dainty, paper-covered gathering of verses. The writer 
has essayed a difficult task and one which inevitably suggests 
comparison with a master like Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
is harder to write rhymes for children than for adults; and, 
if we may say that grown up readers are apt to like these 
“Little Rhymes” better than are children, we doubt whether 
the criticism involved in the statement will be considered 
“To Dublin Town” has the true ring; the man is 
words do not scare 


favorable. 
forgotten in the boy. “Portmanteau” 
children nearly so much as oppressive condescension; and 
in some of these rhymes the bending down from superior 
heights will now and then arouse, we fear, some resentful 
suspicions on the part of democratic childhood. The “Crys- 
tal Pool” is a delightful child-poem: we hope that “crystal,” 
“leaves like night of June,” will 
not hurt it in the eyes of youthful readers. The photographic 
reproductions are charming; but is there not a little incon- 
gruity in the combination of photographic realism with the 


ivory,’ “embossed,” “a 


imaginative atmosphere of verses? James J. DALY, S.J. 





Adventure. By Jack Lonpon. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Price $1.50. 

lor the 
Solomon 


chooses the 
ladylike 


scenes of “Adventure” Mr. London 
Islands. His leading characters are a 
man, an Englishman, and a young American woman who 
is not lacking in gentlemanly accomplishments. A _ third 
character, an adventurer the world over, supplies the party 
of the second part for an extraordinary duel. In the back- 
ground, there are a body of natives of the Sandwich Islands, 
who accompany the woman, and in the man’s retinue a large 
following of lesser breeds, cannibal head-hunters. 

There is, of course, plenty of adventure. The local color- 
ing is good and the characterization of the two principal 
figures not wanting in skill. In Mr. London’s lexicon there's 
no such word as dull. Neither is there word as 
supernatural. Why Mr. London’s characters should “greatly 
dare,” as they generally do, it is hard to say. Mark Twain 
has written a study of the ant’s foolishness in the way of 
endeavor. The little creature carries heavy burdens, choosing 
the most difficult paths—and all this to no purpose. When 
one reads of the tremendous toils and sacrifices achieved by 
Mr. London’s people—one wonders why. They are living 
apparently only for this world. Wherefore, their 
ments strike one as being “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

Had the author faith, there would be less hardness, more 
sunshine, more humanity. “Adventure” is a clean story; 
but the author seems to be forcing his invention and is by 
Francis J. FINN, S.J. 


such a 


achieve- 


no means at his best. 


A Romance of Old Jerusalem. By FtLorence GILMore. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Price 50 cents. 

One of the favorable signs of the times is the striking multi- 
plications of books having to do with Christ the Man-God. 
May not this fact be ascribed in great measure to the desire 
and persistent endeavor of our present Pope “to draw all things 
unto Christ”? If Miss Gilmore’s booklet could be described in 
one word, that word would, I believe, be pretty. The story is 


pretty from the first page to the last. Having Christ for its 
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central figure, and treating him in a tone of Catholic reverence 
and piety, mingling pleasing legend subtly but not confusingly 
with Gospel truth, the story will appeal alike to simple faith 
and Norman blood. Miss Gilmore should rejoice to think that 
in putting forth a story so simple and so charming, she is 
actually co-operating with the splendid endeavor of Pius X. 
FRANCIis J. FINN, S.J. 


By the 
Price, 


Marriage and Parenthood. The Catholic Ideal. 
Rev, Tuomas J. Gerrarp. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
$1.00. 

Love and Marriage. By Etten Key. Translated from the 
Swedish by Artuur G. CuHater. With an introduction by 
Havetock Exttis. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

Both of these books deal with a vital question, the complex 
subjects of the relations of the sexes, of the obligations of 
the married state, and of the organization of the family as the 
foundation of society. The two writers, however, differ radi- 
cally in their handling of the question. Miss Key’s volume offers 
a striking example of the extreme*views put forward by ad- 
vocates of the recent exaggerated claims for woman’s emanci- 
pation; it presents, as well, a capital illustration of the offen- 
siveness to Christian modesty which a too candid thoroughness 
begets in studies dealing with sex problems and intended for 
popular reading. The conclusions and recommendations of the 
Swedish thinker will certainly not be accepted by the Christian 
moralist, who is guided by his recognition of God’s rights in 
the matters discussed far more than he is influenced by a desire 
to safeguard the convenience and the well-being of the indi- 
vidual man or woman. The Christian moralist, too, no matter 
how painstaking and scholarly Miss Key may profess to have 
been in her investigation of her subject, will regret that her 
unhealthy probing into sexual relations has not permitted her 
to be more mindful of the Apostle’s word regarding the mention 
of certain topics. Reticence in these matter has ever been con- 
sidered an excellent quality in books for popular reading. 

Unfortunately, false views of marriage and parenthood are 
growing common. These concern the most intimate, the most 
delicate, and the most sacred marriage relationships, and some 
knowledge and discussion of these topics are forced upon us 
lest false doctrine be permitted to make headway simply because 
the true Father Gerrard, we believe, 
meets the situation well. In simple, clear style, and with a deli- 
cacy which the protective modesty of a Christian conscience de- 
mands, he describes the Catholic ideals regarding marriage and 
parenthood. To promote and foster these ideals in the face 
of the loose later-day moral standards to the contrary is the 


aim the author has in mind in the carefully selected topics he 
+ 6 


is not present to resist it. 


discusses. 


The Story of the Mountain; Mount St. Mary’s College 
and Emmitsburg, Maryland. Begun by Mary E. 
MELINE and continued by Rev. E. F. X. McSweeny, S.T.D. 
Vol. I. I. Emmitsburg, Md.: The Weekly Chronicle. 

As Dr. McSweeny, who took up the work after the death of 
Miss Meline, died while writing this “Story of the 
Mountain,” the frequent breaks in the narrative may be easily 
explained. They had not yet succeeded in arranging the vast 
amount of matter at their disposal. Thus, for instance, on one 
page we find a letter from Dubois to Bruté, the expenses in- 
curred for a negro slave, a note from the father of one of the 
boys, a concession made to the college by the Legislature, etc. 
In spitc of this, however, the book is a mine of information, 
and will be eagerly searched by future biographers for facts 
from the very beginning shed 
All the old mountaineers will 


Seminary, 


also 


men who 
Mountain.” 


about the great 
such lustre on “the 











read with pleasure the interesting notes which the industrious 
compiler has gathered together. ell dias 





Her Journey’s End. Frances CiarKeE. New. York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

Pauline Faulkner, a wildish kind of a damsel, has been adopted 
by a rich woman who, strange to say, is an industrial magnate; 
a fiction which introduces a partial study of the labor question. 
Pauline’s father had been obliged to disappear from public view 
for reasons that are not explained; nor are we enlightened about 
the nature of the occupation of the chief villain of the story, 
who appears under several names. All this makes the plot diffi- 
cult to follow. Some of the scenes are very melodramatic, espe- 
cially the rescue of Pauline in the desolate swamp to which 


she had been carried. 7 @ 


By 





Geschichte der Verehrung Marias im XVI und XVII Jahr- 
hundert. Von StTepHAN Betsset, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of the “History of the 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries” is the wealth of information contained in this scholarly 
volume. Indeed, it would be difficult to give in a limited space 
a more satisfactory account of the history of the Ave Maria, 
the Angelus, the various forms of the Rosary, the House of 
Loreto and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 

The numerous and well printed engravings, whilst they con- 
stitute a most attractive feature of the book, are given for 
the purpose of illustrating the modifications which the devotion 
to our Blessed Lady underwent under the influence of the 
ever-changing tastes and tendencies of the generations that 
inspired them. The author rightly considers the works of 
religious art the mirror of the life and faith of the men and 
countries that produced them. The statues and paintings tell 
us what people thought of the Mother of God, how they 
pictured her image to themselves, what spiritual favors they 
hoped to obtain through her intercession. Keeping this prin- 
ciple in view the author invariably explains the meaning and 
object of the pictures. To do this he deems all the more neces- 
sary, as the present generation is but too apt to overlook the 
religious ideas expressed in Christian art. 

Even in a brief notice some of the author’s conclusions de- 
serve special mention. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
he says, sermons and poems are not always free from exagger 
In them the Mother of God is styled “Goddess of angels, 
’ Such expressions, however, are no proof 
They must be 
Sanctus 


ation. 
goddess of heaven.’ 
that Mary was considered equal to God. 
tributed to an intemperate zeal for classical Latin. 
not being classical in the meaning of “saint,” diva and dea were 
used instead of it. Catholics, of course, need not be told that 
the Church never exalted the Mother of God above her Divine 
Son. It is for the benefit of the non-Catholic reader that the 
author states this elementary truth. Those accustomed to look 
at the bright side only of the Middle Ages will be surprised 
to learn that the devotion to our Blessed Lady has grown 
since the beginning of the Modern Age. 


at- 





Among the announcements of Catholic books for early pub- 
lication by Longmans, Green & Co. is noted the first volume 


of the new series of “Lives of the Friar Saints,” entitled 
“The Life of St. Bonaventure,” the second founder of the 
Franciscans. The lives of the greater number of the canon- 


ized Saints of the Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, are, 
comparatively speaking, little known to English-speaking 
Catholics. The publishers, therefore, hope to produce the 
books at a uniform and very moderate price to put them 
within the reach of all. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Professor at Sarbonne. His 
Life and Works. By Kathleen O’Meara. 
Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
Preface to this Edition by Thomas M. Mulry. 
New York: The Christian Press Association 


Frederick Ozanam; 


Publishing Co. 

Cases of Conscience for English Speaking Coun- 
tries. Solved by the Rev. Thomas Slater, of. 
Vol. I. New York: Benziger Brothers. et 

Being an Account of 


$1.75. 

The War Upon Religion. 
the Rise and Progress of Anti-Christianism in 
Europe. By the Rev. Francis A, Cunningham. 
Boston: The Pilot Publishing Co. 

Little Cities of Italy. By André Maurel. With a 
Preface by Guglielmo Ferrero. 30 Illustrations. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Practical Catholic. Maxims suited to Catho- 
lics of the Day. By Rev. Gabriel Palau, S.J. 
Authorized American translation by Francis A. 

Bros. Net 60 


Ryan. New York: Benziger 
cents. 
A Medizval Mystic. A Short Account of the 


Life and Writings of Blessed John Ruysbroeck, 
Canon Regular of Groenendael, A.D. 1293-1381. 
$y Dom Vincent Scully, C.R.I New York: 
SJenziger Brothers. Net 75 cents. 

A Conversion and a Vocation. Sister Mary of 
the Sacred Heart. Sophia Ryder. First Novice 
of the Order of the Good Shepherd in England. 
Second Edition. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Net 90 cents, 

An Anthology of Modern English Prose (1731- 
1892). By Annie Barnett and Lucy Dale. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


EDUCATION 


Mr. BaALFour oN EpDucCATION. 


An Anglican society, established to as- 
sist the spread of Christian education, is 
this year celebrating its centenary. The 
history of the organization is a worthy 
record of achievement in its chosen field 
of effort. Twelve thousand schools have 
been founded during its hundred years’ 
existence, and its executive body has paid 
out a sum of more than nine millions and 
a half pounds sterling in furthering the 
cause of religious instruction in schools. 
Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive body in the British House of Com- 
mons, was the principal speaker at a recent 
public commemorative meeting of the so- 
<iety’s anniversary. The school problem 
has long been a vital question in British 
politics; it has long played a part in the 
‘questions agitating the great political or- 
ganizations in the empire, which, unless all 
signs fail, it will soon assume among the 
exigent politics of our own country. It 
‘will be of profitable interest, then, to weigh 
Mr. Balfour’s declarations and to study his 
views regarding the possibility of conciliat- 
ing the claims of freedom of conscience 
with the prescriptions of the legislation for 
public instruction. 

We may note that lay, or non-religious 
education, has few supporters among the 
English; its partisans, where found at all, 
‘being usually identified with the Socialistic 
groups. In England the conflict is waged 
between the advocates of an educational 
system strictly confessional and those who 
favor the principles of the Bible League. 
This latter body contends for what Mr. 
Draper, of New York, has recently pro- 
posed, an unsectarian Christian system 
snade up of the fundamental and elementary 


religious truths on which all religious 
bodies may be said to be in agreement. 
This minimum of Christian instruction is 
satisfactory to none save the non-conform- 
ist body, and its members would probably 
not accept it in theory. Still, in defect 
of schools conformable to their own ideals, 
they are satisfied to embrace it as practically 
sufficient. 
* * * 


On this point Mr. Balfour expressed 
himself with unmistakable clearness. In 
his opinion it is a folly to look upon edu- 
cation as made up of two phases, the re- 
ligious and the secular, which are separable 
one from the other in the actual training 
of the child.. Education, he affirms, is one 
whole process comprising a multitude of 
formative influences which may not and 
must not be looked upon as detached and 
disjointed. To attempt to isolate, as it 
were, in one compartment, the development 
of the child mind, rooting itself in the 
religious convictions of the child, and in 
another the opening up of its powers fol- 
lowing the instruction it receives concern- 
ing the world and literature and science, 
is to completely misunderstand the psy- 
chology of the child and to neglect the 
best means to form and cultivate char- 
acter. 

*“* * 


In older generations educational work 
was usually entrusted to charitable and re- 
ligious associations organized with a spe- 
cial aim to attend to it. Latterly, in our 
modern day, the State in its masterful 
pretension to supreme control of society has 
attempted to oust these bodies and to inject 
itself into the work. In consequence all 
over the Christian world discussion has 
arisen concerning the place the civil govern- 
ment has a right to fill in the education of 
children. Some believe they solve the prob- 
lem by surrendering to the State the task 
of profane instruction. Mr. Balfour does 
not accept the solution,and he very plainly 
makes known to his hearers the reasons 
why he does not. To him this solution 
is disastrous, and for many reasons. He 
insists upon one. “If,” he says, “instruc- 
tion be made compulsory, as it has been 
made in most countries in western Europe, 
the impossibility of the plan is obvious. 
The State cannot say to the head of the 
family: ‘You must entrust your child to me 
and I shall take care of his training. I shall 
leave to you his religious formation. I shall 
see that he is properly instructed in arith- 
metic, orthography, writing, and reading, 
but you must do what is required to give 
him proper religious instruction.’ If the 
State chooses to take the child out of the 
influence of the home and to look to his 
training during many hours of the day, the 
State cannot avoid the responsibility of the 








child’s integral formation and it cannot shift 








its accountability for all other details of 
that formation save those comprised in 
profane teaching.” ‘ 

* * * 


The reason of this contention of the Brit- 
ish statesman is easily understood. Cer- 
tain words need to be clearly explained 
lest they lead one into error. To refrain 
from doing a thing is not always to assume 
a purely negative attitude, it frequently 
implies a positive act; an omission, in con- 
sequence, is at times itself a serious fault. 
The fact that the State refrains from touch- 
ing religion in education is a dangerous 
attitude to adopt. To ignore the essential 
influence of religion in education is prac- 
tically to condemn religion. And this prac- 
tical condemnation of religion by the State 
is made a more heinous matter by the 
manner in which the State adapts itself 
to the plans of those who hold other views 
regarding religious training in schools. 

¢eo”n 


This is the light in which Mr. Balfour 
views it. Speaking to the members of the 
association above referred to, he says: “And 
the State has ordinarily showed itself 
rather shabby in dealing with organizations 
like your own. It says to you: “If you 
agree to replace the government in its 
special mission, the government will allow 
you to consecrate your activities to this 
spiritual mission. We will concede to you 
the right to teach religion, on one con- 
dition. You must spend enormous sums 
and you must put upon yourselves a heavy 
burden of sacrifice in order to build your 
schools, and impart public instruction.’ In 
one word, in forcing you to assume the 
expenses which manifestly should be borne 
by itself, the State makes you pay dearly 
for the privilege of training children in 
their Christian faith.” 

* * * 


Mr. Balfour has a word to say, too, re- 
garding the poor sophism current among 
modern freethinkers, that instruction ought 
to be kept separate from dogma. He point- 
edly insists on the truth that elementary 
training is necessarily dogmatic, and that 
when one seeks to explain something to a 
child—he might very well have added to 
many a man and woman as well—one must 
use precise and accurate phrasings. “I am 
informed,” he continued, “that mathemati- 
cians themselves confess that the funda- 
mental truths of their science are full of 
difficulties in the logical and speculative 
order. When, however, they start to im- 
part to their pupils the initial lessons re- 
garding the four fundamental operations, 
they do not introduce them first of all to 
these difficulties. They teach them arith- 
metic, and they do it using decidedly dog- 
matic notions. In any other way they 
would impart no knowledge. Instruction, if 
it means anything, means the explanation 
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of simple truth dogmatically professed by aj “We have founded our Schools,” he says, 


master. Dogma is to be deemed an accu- 


rate synonym of instruction.” 


*” ok *~ 

The distinguished English statesman went 
on to show the folly of another solution 
of the religious phase of the school prob- 
lem. And this portion of his address merits 
the careful attention of quite a number of 
well-meaning educators here America. 
Mr. Balfour holds to be absurd the propo- 
sition giving State authorities the privi- 
lege of extracting from the deposit of 
Christian truth a common elementary sym- 
bol which will prove to be acceptable to 
all professing Christians, no matter how 
may vary among themselves in the 
details of their belief. To the 
teaching of such a symbol in State schools, 
meeting of the require- 


in 


to 


they 
suggest 


as a satisfactory 
ments of religious instruction for all pupils 
is no way to settle the controversy. “As far 
concerned,” said England’s Con- 
leader, “I have always cherished 


as | am 
servative 
the hope 
eventually would be 
secure to every child the kind of religious 
him to re- 
since no 


that our elementary State schools 
so conducted as to 
desire 
say, 


instruction his parents 
Probably I should 
human system is perfect, to the large ma- 
This is the 


ceive. 
jority of our children. sole 
solution which appeals to me as strictly com- 
patible with our ideas of religious liberty, 
of parental responsibility, and of the prim- 
ordial necessity of religious training in 
children’s education. I hold it to be an 
evil, aye, the greatest of all evils, to per- 
mit children to be brought up in schools 
in which no provision is made for religious 
formation. And I solemnly express to-day 
my hope that England will never accept the 
responsibility of public instruction without 
religion. Let us then frankly face the situa- 
tion; recognizing, as we must, the insistent 
demands of parents for the Christian edu- 
cation of their children, let us map out a 
public school program in which the legiti- 
mate claims of parents will be acceded to, 
and provision will be made to render pos- 
sible religious instruction at the expense 
of the State, at least in the case of the 
large majority of the children of this land.” 
x * * 

Mr. Balfour’s concluding words may be 
quoted for the special benefit of the secu- 
larists among us: “We are all persuaded 
that the State which seeks by its legislation 
to effect a divorce between religion and 
the elementary teaching of children, is fol- 
lowing the worst conceivable policy for the 
service of future generations.” 

* * * 

Catholics will cordially approve the stand 
of Mr. Balfour. Were further declaration 
of their position in the question needed, 
it may be found in a recent statement made 
by Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee. 








“without the State, we have kept and sup- 
ported them without the State, we have 
brought them up to the present high stan- 
dard of efficiency without the State, and 
with the help of God we shall continue this 
glorious work without the State. Not that 
I would refuse the State support, justly 
due to us, for the results we furnish by the 
secular education given in our schools. 
Sut I would at the same time 
the absolute independence of our schools as 
their religious character and internal 
management. Let the State examine our 
children and if our work is up to the 
standard required by the State, then in the 
name of all that is fair and just, let the 
share towards the support 
of our schools. If our work is not satis- 
factory, we shall not ask for the state com- 
pensation. What American, be he Chris- 
tian, Jew or infidel, can object to such a 
fair demand which will ‘give to Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s and to God the 


maintain 


to 


State pay its 


things that are God's’ ?” 


At a meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Branch Alumni Association of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., the Rev. Thomas 
E. Murphy, S.J., president of Holy Cross, 
said that there are in the college 520 stud- 
ents following the classical course, a larger 
number than in any other Catholic College 
in the United States. He gave statistics 
showing the professions which alumni fol- 
low: clergymen, 380; physicians and sur- 
geons, lawyers, 172; teachers, 124; 
students of theology, 67; students of medi- 
cine, 34; students of law, 40; journalists, 
The total number of 


178 ; 


16; miscellaneous, 41. 
alumni is 1,226. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


“The Catholic Church and the Bible Cen- 
tenary” was the theme of a sermon preached 
in England recently by the Rev. Norbert 
Jones, C.R.L., the following abstract of 
which was printed in the Liverpool Catho- 
lic Times: 

The Catholic Church not only created 
the Christian pulpit, she also gave the world 
the Holy Bible which she read and ex- 
plained in her sermons from the pulpit. 
John Wycliffe tried to pervert the Bible 
from its lawful place and used it to uphold 
the anarchy and communism preached by 
the Lollards whom he founded. This abuse 
ihe Catholic Church rightly condemned. 
John Wycliffe did not give the people for 
the first time the whole Bible in English. 
History proves that the Catholic Church 
had given us the whole English Bible long 
before Wycliffe was born. We know this, 


continued Father Jones, from Protestant 
authorities such as Cranmer and John Foxe, 
and on the express testimony of Sir 
the Lord 


Thomas More, Chancellor of 





England. Even to those unable to read, 
the Catholic Church gave the “Poor Man’s 
Bible,” written language all could 
read and understand. It was unhistorical 
to assert, then, as certain speakers had 
done during the recent tercentenary, that 
Wycliffe was the first to give the people 
an English Bible. It was now abundantly 
clear that Wycliffe borrowed whole Books 
from the older English Catholic Bible, 
which he plagiarised and appropriated as 
though it were all his own, a clever but a 
very dishonest trick. Let them read the 
scholarly book on this subject by Abbot 
Gasquet, entitled “Wycliffe and the English 
Bible,” in proof of this fact, supported 
by Protestant standard authorities. Much 
has been made of William Tyndale’s so- 
called Bible, but we now know it was a 
corruption from a badly translated Ger- 
man one, partly Luther's Bible, but 
much more added by Tyndale himself to. 
further Lutheranism. Words were put 
into it by him that were not in the orig- 
inal version at all in order to attack the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
Church. Moreover, he added to God’s 
Word long and copious footnotes and 
marginal references crammed with most 
abusive and inflammatory notes assailing 
all the sacred teachings and the worship 
of the Catholic Faith. No less than two 
thousand literary errors and mistransla- 
tions were found in Tyndale’s so-called 
Bible. Nor did Tyndale translate the 
Bible as a whole, but only the New Tes- 
tament and one or two Old Testament 
Books. Others had been falsely ascribed 
to him which history now has shown to 
be purely fabulous. 

The Catholic Church had already the 
whole Bible in English and Englishmen 
did not want the spurious concoction of 
Tyndale’s which, like English State Prot- 
estantism, was most un-English, nay, an 
inferior article not up to standard but 
“made in Germany.” Tyndale was not 
burnt at the stake for anything to do 
with religion, but for fomenting by his 
writings, with confederates of his, politi- 
cal turmoil and fanaticism against the 
authorities of Church and State in Augs- 
burg (Germany). It was done by the 
German Emperor, not by the Church. 
He had much to do with inciting the 
revolutionary horrors there which cul- 
minated in the thirty years’ war. He 
and his party only used religion as a 
cloak for furthering their own political 
shibboleths. To call him a religious mar- 
tyr is simply a perversion of historical 


in a 


facts. 

As to the authorized version of the 
Protestant Bible, it certainly deserved 
the eulogiums bestowed upon it as to its 
pure and elegant English language and 


style. Here, however, a few significant 
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facts to the credit of the Catholic Church 
should be supplied, which were omitted 
by the preachers and speakers during 
this Protestant tercentenary of the au- 
thorized Version. In the first place, the 
English Catholic Douay Bible was fully 
two years older than the authorized 
Protestant one. The Catholic Rheims 
version in English was nearly forty years 
older still. Those who made the author- 
ized Protestant version, about which so 
much is being said of its originality, drew 
largely from the Catholic Rheims trans- 
lation, so excellent an aid did they find 
it to be; in fact, as a Protestant writer 
says: “It represents a modification of a 
medieval Catholic version of the Vul- 
gate, and represents the tongue of no 
historical epoch, but is an artificial prod- 
uct selected with exquisit: care from the 
sacred felicities of two centuries and a 
half” (Edmund Gosse’s “Modern English 
Literature”). 

“The influence of the Catholic Rheims 
version on the Protestant authorized ver- 
sion is very considerable, and the com- 
pilers of the latter borrowed largely from 
this older Catholic English version, with 
no other acknowledgment than a gibe” 
(Dr. Curleton (Protestant) on the Au- 
thorized Version). Then, with all that 
has been said, the Protestant Bibles of 
every version are seven Books short of 
the whole Bible as accepted by Christen- 
dom at large. There are seven more 
Books in the whole Bible, which the 
Catholic Church possesses, so hers is the 
Standard bread of God’s Written Word, 
while the authorized is below the stan- 
dard quality in weicht. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has no centenaries. It is but a century 
old. The oldest and the only Divinely- 
founded Bible Society is the Catholic 
Church, and her centenary counts two 
score already, for she started in the first 
year Anno Domini, and covers all the 
past centuries from then till now. The 
mass of Protestants to-day neither have, 
nor do they read, the Bible, nor do they 
care for it. Go round to the majority, 
one will find the cheap and suggestive 
penny-dreadful, the penny Sunday paper 
full of the week’s unsavory crimes, and 
the rationalistic pamphlets sold on cer- 
tain bookstalls, but in very few will one 
find the Bible. An Anglican’ vicar 
searched round his parish and found no 
Bible in any house execpt that of a de- 
vout Catholic family. The Catholic 
Church never put anyone to death for the 
Bible, but many of her priests and people 
were put to death for its defence and 
preservation during the persecution of 
Diocletian (fourth century). To her 
alone we owe the Bible to-day, and from 
her pulpit all who attend, both Catholic and 





Protestant, will hear to their great spiri- 
tual profit the doctrines of the Bible and 
the preaching of Christ Crucified. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The twenty-second International Euchar- 
istic Congress will take place in Madrid, 
Spain, on June 24-29, 1911. There will be 
three general sessions: June 26 and 27, at 
half-past four o’clock, p.m., and June 28, 
at half-past ten o’clock, am. A _ special 
committee has undertaken to provide ac- 
commodations for workingmen who may 
assist at the Congress. In the list of sub- 
jects sugggested for papers by the delegates 
to the Congress may be noted the Euchar- 
istic Traditions of Spain, the Mozarabic 
Rite, a Eucharistic bibliography of Spain 
and Spanish-speaking countries, the Irish 
Colleges in Salamanca and Valladolid, Eu- 
charistic Leagues, local, national and inter- 
national, the work of the Tabernacle So- 
cieties for supplying vestments to. poor 
churches, and a paper on the most notable 
musical productions in honor of the Holy 
Eucharist. 





At the annual dinner of the Massachu- 
setts State Council, Knights of Columbus, 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on April 
19, there were 500 Knights in attendance. 
State Deputy William J. O’Brien, who 
presided, stated that the order in Massa- 
chusetts has made greater advance in the 
past year than ever before. The Rev. P. J. 
Supple represented Archbishop O’Connell, 
who was unable to attend. Father Supple 
said in part: “This order will do well to 
preserve intact the feeling o” brotherhood 
which the Church exemplifies as no other 
institution in the world. The needs of the 
Church are great at the present time, and 
the issues which confront her call for 
union of all her forces. The time for the 
organization of all Catholic forces has 
come.” Supreme Knight James A. Flaher- 
ty said that “the question of affiliation with 
the Federation of Catholic Societies would 
given consideration by the national 
body.” Andrew J. Shipman, of New York, 
in an address on “A Vision of American 
Citizenship,” urged all Catholics to take a 
most active part in all public questions 
and social activities. Mayor Fitzgerald told 
of the great possibilities of an organization 
such as the Knights of Columbus in Bos- 
ton and the part it should play in the city’s 
advancement. District Attorney Pelletier 
was chairman of a reception committee of 
one hundred members of the order. 


be 





Subscriptions for the Cardinal Gibbons 
Memorial Hall at the Catholic University, 
to commemorate the golden jubilee of his 
Eminence’s ordination to the priesthood 
and his silver jubilee as Cardinal, are 





Mgr. George W. De- 
vine, pastor of St. John’s Catholic Church, 
Baltimore, heads the clergy with a donation 


mounting rapidly. 


of $2,000. Mr. Michael Jenkins leads the 
laymen with a total of $7,000, which is 
given as a memorial to his wife, who died 
recently. Archbishop Farley, of New York, 
sent in a check for $1,000 and Mgr. T. J. 
Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, 
gave a like amount. Not only are Catholics 
contributing, but men of other denomina- 
tions are helping. Wr. Theodore Marburg 
sent $1,000 and Mr. Ross W. Winans $500. 
From small towns throughout the State of 

ranging 
fund has 


donations 
the 


Maryland have come 
from $5 $500, 


grown to about $45,000. 


to and now 


The annual reunion of the members of 
the Maynooth Union of the United States 
took place at the Hotel Astor, this city, 
on April 26, under the presidency of the 


Rev. D. L. Lavery, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
Right Rev. Mgr. Charles McCready, of 


New York, is the organizer: of this union 
of old Maynooth students. 

Bishop Hartley, of Columbus, has taken 
the lead in furthering the arrangements 
of the executive committee now engaged 
on the local details for the eleventh annual 
national convention of the American Fed- 


eration of Catholic Societies, which will 
meet in his see city, August 20-23, 
The annual national conference of the 


Society of St. Vincent de Paul has been 
called for June 4-7, at Boston, Mass. 
About 400 delegates, men and women from 
all parts of the United States, are expected 
to attend, 

We take the following items from the 
Report of the Society of St. Vincent de 


’ 


Paul of Chicago, for 1910: j 
Number of conferences reporting 52/ 
“ active members...... 83g 
“y “ WiSitS. MAGEc 2.600045 14,408 
r “situations procured.. 290 
ee eRe COT CTT TE Fee $24,600 
Expenditures ........ RE ee 17,935 


Special work committees submit reports on 
their work in hospitals, public asylums and 
missions in four districts. Nearly ten new 
Conferences have been organized during the 
past year. Altogether, the impression con- 
veyed by the interesting Report is one of 
consolation that so much Catholic charity 
has been exercised, mixed with a great deal 
of regret that more Catholic men in the 
large city of Chicago are not actively in- 
terested in the society of Saint Vincent de 
Paul. 





Complaints that Catholics are not gen-. 
erous in subscribing notable amounts for 
Church purposes seem to be contradicted, 
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by the experience of Auxiliary Bishop 
Mundelein, of Brooklyn. 
St. John’s Chapel, one of the smallest 
parishes in the Borough, the membership 
being about 3,500 souls. A new church and 


He is pastor of 


school are much needed, and the Bishop 
has taken up two collections for the build- 
ing fund. In the first he received $48,000, 
and in the second $78,000. In this result 
f $126,000 for just two offerings, he is 
priding himself on holding the parish col- 
lection record for the United States. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Gaelic League delegates, represent- 
ing the Language and Industrial move- 
ments in Ireland, have addressed success- 
ful meetings and established organizations 
in New York, Boston, Springfield, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and other centres, with 
the object of stimulating interest and ob- 
taining financial support. They are armed 
with strong endorsements from the bishops, 
clergy and lay leaders of all classes, urg- 
ing the moral and national advantages of 
reviving the language, music, industries, 
customs, and the intellectual and_ social 
life that were characteristic of Ireland at 
In connection with the language 
movement and for its benefit four young 
ladies are giving an exhibition of indus- 
trial work and of the various kinds of Irish 


lace. 


its best. 





In his new book, “Idola Fori,” W. S. 
Lilly tells how he met two ladies enraptured 
over a bargain. They had bought a dozen 
beautiful shirt-waists in Regent Street, 
London, at half a crown, that is sixty cents, 
each. They termed the bargain miraculous; 
and, to celebrate it, asked him to dine. 
The hostess gave a five pound note for 
the dinner, and did not get much change. 
Taking leave of his friends, Mr. Lilly 
walked towards Kensington. Seeing a girl 
in danger of being run down by a carriage, 
he caught her by the arm and saved her. 
She collapsed and was on the verge of 
hysterics. “No, sir,” said a constable, “it 
is not drink, but hunger.” Mr. Lilly ques- 
tioned her and found that she was a shirt- 
waist worker, and worked for the shop 
of the miraculous bargain, makir shirt- 
waists at four shillings a dozen, or four- 
pence each, to be sold for half a crown 
to ladies who did not scruple to pay five 
pounds for a dinner. It seemed incredible, 
but on investigation her story was found 
to be absolutely true. 


Many things in Japan are admirable, and 
again many things are deplorable. Of these 
one of the most deplorable is the propa- 
ganda of Rationalism to which, with its 
fierce attacks on Christianity, such news- 





papers as the Japan Mail, surrender their 
columns. Sawayanagi Masataro, devoted 
to Old Japan, has published two volumes 
in which he laments the decay of filial piety, 
the foundation of Japanese morals, which 
he ascribes to the new spirit, the decline 
of Buddhism, Individualism, western edu- 
cation and the neglect of family etiquette. 
We may remark in passing, that he exag- 
gerates filial piety so as to make it a vice, 
since he would have no other rule of right 
and wrong than the father’s will. Of the 
five causes of the decay, the immediate one 
is individualism; and Inoue Tetsujiro, 
agreeing with him, puts down Christianity 
as the chief cause of this, as it teaches 
personal rights, of which Old Japan knew 
nothing. 

Both Rationalist and Reactionist oppose 
Christianity; the former because it con- 
tradicts his exaggerated individualism, the 
latter because it contradicts his exagger- 
ated self-effacement. To the thinking 
Japanese this should be a strong argument 
in its favor, since true virtue stands mid- 
way between the contrary exaggerations of 
vice. Moreover, if the Japanese know any- 
thing of western history they must have 
observed that Rationalism is essentially 
destructive. It has never made a patriot, 
it has led no nation to greatness, it is 
the enemy of what is noblest in man. As 
for exaggerated filial piety, it not only 
makes one man’s arbitrary will the rule of 
another’s conduct, but it also suddenly and 
violently transforms the same _ individual 
from a mere instrument of another into 
an irresponsible master of the actions of 
others. To-day he is his father’s slave; 
to-morrow, a father, he is the despot of 
his children—an absurdity. 


OBITUARY 


On Aprl 18, Rev. Louis A. Campbell, 
for nearly a quarter of a century the effi- 
cient pastor of St. Catherine’s parish in 
Austin, a suburb of Chicago, died in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Father Campbell was born 
in La Salle, Ill., fifty-six years ago. Early 
in the 70’s he“ went to Chicago, en- 
tering the business house of his uncle, Pat- 
rick Brennan, whom the old-timers of 
the Holy Family parish will recall as a 
leading member of that west side com- 
munity in the days of its early greatness. 
In 1878 the deceased priest offered himself 
as a candidate for the priesthood to Bishop 
Thomas Foley and after the usual seminary 
studies he was ordained for the diocese 
of Chicago. The young priest’s first charge 
was the Newsboys’ Home, which he found- 
ed and conducted with signal success for 
three years. A brief service as curate in 
St. Jarlath’s followed, after which he was 
named pastor and charged with the build- 
ing of the new St. Catherine’s in Austin. 











The suburb was then sparsely settled and 
numbered but few Catholics within its 
limits, and Father Campbell had the grati- 
fication to live through the days marking 
the growth of a parish since become one 
of the most flourishing in the Archdiocese. 
Spending practically his entire life as a 
priest among them, he was known and 
loved by nearly every man, woman and 
child in Austin. For some years his health 
had been failing, and for the last few 
months he had been under treatment in 
the Sacred Heart Sanitarium in Milwau- 
kee, where he passed peacefully away. 





The Right Hon. Sir Elzéar Taschereau, 
former Chief Justice of Canada, died at 
his home in Ottawa on Good Friday. He 
had had a distinguished career at the bar 
and on the bench and was one of Canada’s 
foremost judicial authorities. Born in 
Canada in 1836, Sir Elzéar was educated 
at the Quebec Seminary and called to the 
Bar in 1857. He was appointed a Judge 
of the Superior Court of the Province of 
Quebec in 1871, and a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada in 1878. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D from Laval 
University in 1890, and two years later 
was promoted to the position of Chief 
Justice of Canada. This office he resigned 
in 1906. His works on legal procedure are 
highly esteemed in Canada and “The Crim- 
inal Law for the Dominion. of Canada” and 
“Le Code de Procédure Civile de Bas- 
Canada” have become handbooks for the 
profession. The Most Rev. S. G. Gauthier, 
Archbishop of Ottawa, presided at the 
funeral service, which took place in the 
new Church of the Sacred Heart. 





On April 7, Mother Mary Agnes, of the 
Community of the Immaculate Conception, 
died at Mount St. Mary’s Convent, Leeds, 
England, in her seventy-first year. She 
was the last survivor of those who found- 
ed the Community in Leeds fifty years 
ago. She helped also to establish the or- 
phatiage for girls attached to the convent 
and collected funds for this work in Ireland 
and the north of England. 


On the same day occurred the death of 
the Rev. Edmund Buckler, O.P., at the age 
of seventy-seven. He was received into 
the Church by Father Faber in 1851 and 
became a Dominican a few years later. 
Honored by his brethren with the office of 
Prior which he held successively in several 
convents of his Order, he also endeared 
himself to the people by unfailing kindness 
of disposition and his fatherly interest in 
all who sought his counsel or aid. He 
celebrated the golden jubilee of his priest- 
hood last September. 
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